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"THE FURROW’S” DEFECTION 


PIUS X’s CONDEMNATION OF THE ERRORS OF 
SECULARIST DEMOCRACY 


DVERSITY is the main-spring of self- 
realization” according to Dostoievsky’s dic- 
tum, and the deep truth of it is fully manifested 
in the history of the Catholic Church. For it is 
through her opposition to heresies that the Church 
has developed her doctrine. Most of her dogmas 
are the permanent records of her resistance to for- 
gotten heresies. Heretics are always in a hurry, 
but the Church, with that infinite patience, so 
reminiscent of Naturlangsamkeit, awaits the slow 
maturity of her designs. Most modern heretics 
are in a hurry to reform man and society. The 
Church, from very long experience in the matter, 
knows that forced growths without spiritual roots 
wither and leave, instead of an imperfect society 
which she herself struggles to reform, a wide 
and terrible desolation. All that was revealed 
very clearly in the Sz//on case, and though the 
originators of Sz/lon are forgotten, the teach- 
ings on Democracy, promulgated by Pope Pius 
X in his condemnation of the movement, remain 
“to warn, to counsel and command.” 

In the year 1893 some students of school-leaving 
age in Paris began to take an interest in social ques- 
tions, for the land of Babeuf, Fourier and St. 
Simon has ever been agitated by social unrest 
and troubled by social theories. These young 
students rightly judged that in order to pop- 
ularize their movement it was necessary to 
publish a periodical, and so they produced a 
monthly review to which they gave the name Le 
Sillon, The Furrow. The first edition, which ap- 
peared on January 10, 1894, stated their aims and 
appealed to the young men of France to help them: 
“As for us young men, keeping aloof from all 
fruitless agitation let us be recollected, modest, 
resolute, humble and confident, like the grain 
which waits under the furrow in winter, and pre- 


pares in silence the harvest of the coming sum- 
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emer.” 
‘name the title of its official organ, Le Si//on. 


An association was formed, taking as its 


never be an administration. 


One outstanding feature of the association was 
the rapidity with which it formed study circles. 
Each circle consisted of fifteen members of varied 
social grades from students to workingmen, and 
gathered once a week. From Paris the Sz//om study 
circles spread through France till there were six 
hundred of them in 1904. Reports of conferences 
were published in the organ and direct contact was 
kept by each circle with the secretary-general in 
Paris. Thus the theories of the Si//on on Democ- 
racy, Labor, Religion, Insurance, and countless 
other topics were disseminated. 

Another very effective method was the found- 
ing of the Instttuts populaires, or meeting places 
where the working classes met and were instructed, 
advised and entertained. The movement perfected 
its organization steadily, and its aims were truly 
praiseworthy and noble in the beginning. Cardinal 
Rampolla wrote to its President in 1902 to tell him 
that its aims and objects were very pleasing to Pope 
Leo XIII. All the French Cardinals and many bish- 
ops voiced their approval of the movement. Pope 
Pius X received its President, Marc Sangnier, in 
audience in 1903, along with a deputation, and 
spoke to them most encouragingly. 

Two years later the movement had expanded so 
rapidly that, a bi-weekly paper, called L’Eveil 
Démocratique, was produced in addition to the 
monthly periodical. Later again it was found pos- 
sible to publish a daily paper, which was entitled 
La Démocratie. Thus far the movement was such 
that it might delight the heart of any Catholic 
Actionist for the closeness with which it adhered to 
Catholic principles and the success with which 
it contacted the working classes. Marc Sangnier 
indicated its aims and scope: “The Sz//on move- 
ment is neither an intellectual movement, nor a 
workingman’s movement; it is, in the true sense a 
popular movement, a democratic movement, which 
appeals to all the energies of France... it will 
It is a friendship, 
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a common soul.’’ And he went on to say, very 
truly: “Catholics must become conscious of the 
social power of their religion, they must come 
forth from that civic exile into which disgust has 
driven them. They must cease to be negative, they 
must become positive.’ 

But a deep and drastic change came over the 
spirit of Sillon in 1907. Referring to the change 
Pope Pius X later declared: “There was a time 
when the Si//on, as such, was formally Catholic. 
As regards moral force, it acknowledged none 
other than that which is Catholic, and it went on 
proclaiming that Democracy would be Catholic or 
it would not be at all. A time came when it 
changed its mind.” The change was made evi- 
dent in the modification of its title to the Greater 
Sillon. Wenceforth it decided to admit men of 
every religion, and even atheists, into its ranks. 
It began to lay down principles on government 
and society independent of, and sometimes contrary 
to ecclesiastic authority. The clergy of France be- 
came alarmed though some suspended their judge- 
ment. Its President went to Rome to offer his 
assurances, but power seemed to have been taken 
out of his hands, and the movement hardened 
itself into a pattern of heretical principles. At 
last the Supreme Pontiff was obliged to issue an 
authoritative pronouncement in the form of a 
Letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of France, 
dated 25th August, 1910. We will select some 
passages from the Letter, not only to show with 
what deliberation and delicacy the Pontiffs censure 
erroneous doctrines, but to restate the fundamental 
teachings of the Church on Democracy which has 
_ been used as a label for many monstrous per- 
versions of freedom in our time. 

“It is meet,” the Letter declares, ‘‘to blame se- 
verely the claim of S7//on to escape from the guid- 
ance of ecclesiastical authority. The leaders of 
Sillon in fact claim that they move upon ground 
which is not that of the Church, they have the 
temporal order only in view and not the spiritual 
order, that a member of Si//on is merely a Catholic 
who devotes himself to the cause of the work- 
ing classes, to democratic works, and who de- 
tives the energy of his devotedness from the prac- 
tices of his Faith; that, neither more nor less than 
Catholic artisans, labourers, economists, and poli- 
ticians, he remains subject to the rules of moral- 
ity common to all, but without depending in a 
special manner, more or less than they, on eccle- 
siastical authority.” 


This argument has been used by so many 
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forms of Catholic Socialism since, that it is of 
grave import. The reply of Pius X ought be 
pondered by specious enthusiasts. In their ef- 
forts to reconstruct society the leaders of Sillon 
appealed to the Gospel and “to a Christ disfig- 
ured and: diminished.” ‘They are therefore in 
reality professors of social, civic and religious 
morals, and no matter what manner of modifica- 
tions they may introduce into the organization of 
Sillon, its character, its action belong to the do- 
main of morals, which is the peculiar domain 
of the Church, and that, in consequence, the Sil- 
lonists deceive themselves when they imagine they 
are moving on ground at whose frontiers the rights 
of the doctrinal and directive power of ecclesias- 
tical authority cease. . . The Si//on, carried away 
by a mistaken love of the weak, has glided into 
error.” 

“The Sillon has a noble concern for the dig- 
nity of man,” the Letter states, but it took its 
conceptions of that dignity from philosophers at 
variance with Catholic doctrine, who sought to 
achieve it by the trilogy of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. Referring to its notion of Liberty 
the Letter said: “In its opinion man shall be 
only truly man, worthy of that title, on the day 
when he shall have acquired an enlightened, 
strong, independent, autonomous conscience, capa- 
ble of dispensing with a master, obeying only 
itself, capable of taking up and bearing without 
failure the gravest responsibilities. These are 
some of the grand words by which they exalt the 
sentiment of human pride; like a dream which 
leads on man without light, without guide, with- 
out help, along the path of illusion, where he 
shall be the prey of error and the passions, until 
the broad daylight of a perfect conscience dawns. 
And when shall that daylight appear? Unless 
human nature be changed (a thing not in the 
power of Sz/lon) shall it ever come? Did the 
saints, who carried the dignity of man to its 
highest, possess that dignity?” The phrases are 
most apposite at a time when Communism is 
making bold claims to reform human nature by. 
the mere automatic process of social readjustment 
and when the ideal of the Soviet Man is set above 
that of the Saint. 

The Letter further demonstrates the folly of 
absolute Democratic equality claimed by the 
Sillon as essential to well-ordered society. It re- 
called the teachings of Pope Leo XIII who “has 
taught in particular that Christian Democracy 
ought ‘to maintain the distinction of classes which 
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is the peculiar mark of a well-ordered State; and 
ought to desire for human society the form and 
character which God its Author has impressed on 
it’ (Graves de Communi). The Letter goes to the 
heart of this fallacy of equality by drawing the 
inferences from Si//on—‘‘Hence, all inequality of 
condition is an injustice, or at least, an imperfect 
justice.” This is tied up with the assumption that, 
since Democracy alone is compatible with justice, 


all other forms of government must be founded 


on injustice. This, again, runs counter to the 
teachings of Leo XIII who declared all forms 
of government legitimate which safeguarded jus- 
tice and were in harmony with the character and 
institutions of the people. “Democracy possesses 
no special privilege.” 

The Sillonists likewise based their idea of fra- 
ternity on “a humanitarianism without stability 
and without authority.’ This humanity was 
founded “upon the love of common interests or 
beyond all philosophies and all religions, upon the 
mere idea of humanity, including this in the same 
love, and in equal toleration, all men with their 
miseries, intellectual and moral, as well as physic- 
al and temporal.” The Letter sharply reminds all 
humanitarian Democrats that “Catholic doctrine 
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teaches that the first duty of charity does not con- 
sist in tolerating erroneous conviction, however 
sincere, nor in theoretical or practical indifference 
for the error or vice in which we see our brethren 
immersed, but in zeal of their intellectual and 
moral improvement, no less than for their ma- 
terial well-being.” The Letter drew attention to 
the painfully obvious fact that in the pagan so- 
ciety of the time these humanitarian ideals “were 
of very little weight in presence of the passionate 
and immoderate desires of the heart.” Fraternity 
apart from Christian Charity is dangerous folly, 
for unless all hearts converge to the Heart of 
Christ they cannot be held above the selfish in- 
terests and conflicts of fallen human nature. 

It would be an excellent thing if the Democrats 
of the dogmatic egalitarian type could read 
this concentrated Letter of Piux X, if those who 
claim that power is from the people instead of 
from God, if the noisy advocates of rights could 
be induced to ponder its persuasive and penetrat- 
ing logic. And if the strictures directed against 
Sillon were effectively directed against our own 
secularist idea of Democracy, how few of its ac- 
cepted dogmas would go uncondemned! 


LIAM BROPHY, 
Dublin, Eire 


THE ANTECEDENTS. OF 
RERUM NOVARUM 


S has been pointed out in the previous ar- 
A ticle (June 1951, p. 75), during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, social thinkers 
and reformers, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, 
were divided into numerous camps and groups. 
Some condemned the new economic system al- 
together, while others advocated wholehearted ap- 
proval of it. Some of those who rejected capital- 
ism suggested that it be replaced by a modern 
guild order, while others put their hope in some 
form of socialism. Among those who approved 
of capitalism there were many who acknowledged 
the need for reforms, some relying entirely on a 
change of mind, others expecting everything from 
a change of institutions. The ideological lines of 
demarcation often intersected in a strange man- 


ner: there were proponents of vocational repre- 


sentation who, like v. Vogelsang, favored a more 
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or less extensive participation of the State in the 
establishment of a sound social order, and there 
were advocates of economic liberalism who, like 
Charles Périn, stressed charity as the means of 
keeping competition within moral bounds. There 
was the great scholar and statesman G. v. Hert- 
ling, who, although steeped in scholastic philoso- 
phy, was very much opposed to the alleged 
“‘medievalism” and paternalism of some Catholic 
social reformers, and there was Father Franz 
Hitze, who, although friend of and assistant to 
the philanthropic manufacturer Brandts, hoped 
the State and legislation would solve the social 
question.) 

Leo XIII was by no means unacquainted with 
these problems and the various lines of thought 
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1) Cf. Franz Miller, Franz Hitze und sein Werk, 
Hamburg, 1928. 
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regarding their resolution.”) As papal nuncio 
in Brussels and on tours through England, France, 
and Western Germany, he had acquainted him- 
self with the social dangers of industrialism. His 
pastoral letters as bishop of Perugia, especially the 
letter on Church and Civilization (1877), shows 
that he was well aware of the economic back- 
ground of the modern social question. Yet, while 
he rejected the materialism which characterized 
the new economic order, he stressed the fact that 
the Church is not at all averse to scientific and 
technological progress. For a long time he felt 
that the Church alone had the mission of sub- 
duing the materialistic tendencies of the time and 
of mitigating the hardships that go with the birth 
of a new economic system. But he continued to 
study the views of the various schools of thought 
and the different ideological trends among the 
social thinkers of the century. According to Count 
Edoardo Soderini, his biographer, Leo, as Arch- 
bishop Pecci of Perugia, included in his studies 
the writings of Bishop E. v. Ketteler and of the 
German (non-Catholic) economist Lujo Brentano. 
Ketteler, towards the end of his life, had become 
more and more convinced of the need of state 
interference in social and economic matters, and 
particularly for protective labor legislation.*) 
Brentano, as a firm believer in economic liberal- 
ism, had insisted that only through unionization 
could the labor market become truly competitive. 

Even though there were probably non-interven- 
tionists among the Catholics of all industrial 
countries, they were particularly strong in France 
and in Belgium. Needless to say that as Catho- 
lics they could not possibly deny competence of 
the State in social matters. Yet Charles Périn, 
whom we have previously mentioned, accorded 
to the public authorities and to social legislation 
merely the function of preventing obvious abuses 
and rejected any form of systematic government 
control. Frédéric Le Play, too, condemned gov- 
ernmental regulation of industry to solve labor 
problems. As to Le Play, so also to Périn, the 
social problem was “rather a problem of morals 
than of institutions.”*) Other than Pére Alphonse 
Gratry, Abbé T. Corbiére, and A. de Metz-Noblat, 
also “liberals” of that time, Périn was unequivo- 


2) Cf. J. Albertus, Die sozialpolitische Bedeutung 
und Wirksamkeit des hl. Vaters Leo XIII, Paderborn, 
1888; W. Schwer, Papst Leo XIII., Freiburg i. Bs 1923: 

3) Cf. T. Brauer, The Catholic Social Movement in 
Germany (The Catholic Social Year Book) Oxford, 
England, 1932, pp. 30f. 

. ie i Moon, eer pro and the Social 
otic Movement in France, York . 68. 
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cally opposed to the laissez-faire doctrines of the 
classical economists. He believed that the solution 
of the social question lay in the universal appli- 
cation of Christian charity. His teachings, so 
George Goyau tells us (Encycl. of the Social Sc., 
XII, p. 74a), provided a stimulus to the group 
of social Catholics known as the School of Angers. 
This School received its name from a congtess 
held in October 1890 at Angers in France by dis- 
ciples of Périn and Le Play under the leadership 
of Msgr. C. E. Freppel, the local bishop. It was a 
rival congress set up with the express aim of oppos- 
ing the interventionist tendencies which had been 
victorious at the so-called Social Work Congress- 
es of Liége, Belgium, in 1886, 1887, and Sep- 
tember 1890. The mouthpiece of the conserva- 
tive “liberals” was La Réforme sociale founded 
by Le Play in 1881 and serving as the organ of ~ 
the non-interventionist Unions of Social Peace and 
the learned Society of Social Economy. ‘he in- 
terventionists of the so-called “Social Catholic’ 
School of Liége had been growing up around the 
Association catholique, the magazine founded as 
the organ of Count de Mun’s Workingmen’s 
Clubs. 

The first Congress of Liége was held under the 
presidency of the local bishop, Msgr. Doutreloux, 
who, in his address to it, said that he subscribed 
to the declaration of Bishop Bagshawe of Notting- 
ham, that the state should intervene whenever 
without such intervention injustice could not be 
redressed or the necessary relief obtained. Périn 
and his followers became increasingly alarmed 
at what they regarded as the state socialism of the 
“Social Catholics.” At the third Congress in 
Liége, attended by the foremost leaders of the 
Catholic social movement of Europe, the pro- and 
the anti-interventionists clashed violently. Yet the 
general sentiments were obviously in favor of so- 
cial legislation and insurance. A letter from 
Cardinal Manning to Bishop Doutreloux, in which 
he expressed the view that social peace was im- 
possible without the establishment. of just stand- 
ards of industrial relations by legislation, roused 
the majority to enthusiasm. At the same time 
it angered Bishop Freppel and the Perinites who, 
as previously stated, then went into secession.>) 


It goes without saying that these disagreements 
regarding the functions of government, even 


5) Cf. H. Somerville, Studies in the Catholic Social 
Movement, London, 1933, 105 Lee Kee ee McEntee, The 
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among high dignitaries of the Church, were rath- 
er confusing to the rank and file of Catholics. 
Yet there were still other issues which were in 
dispute. Even those who favored intervention 
were by no means agreed on the purpose of so- 
cial legislation. Some felt that first the wage and 
loan system would have to be abolished before 
positive legislative measures of social reconstruc- 


tion could be taken. Others were of the opinion 


that, since the wage contract is not intrinsically 
wrong and taking of interest under prevailing 
conditions morally licit, legislation should restrict 
itself to protecting the rights of the workers and 
ameliorating their lot. The Freie V eremigung, 
for instance, at its meeting in 1883 on the castle 
of Haid (Bohemia), adopted a resolution sug- 
gesting, indirectly, that the wage contract eventu- 
ally be transformed into a contract of partnership, 
and recommending that industry be organized 
along corporate lines. In 1886, the Fribourg 
Union under Bishop Mermillod drew up a memor- 
andum outlining what it regarded as the essential 
criteria of the prevailing economic order and 
presented it to Pope Leo XIII.°) Following, to 
some extent, in the footsteps of the “Haider 
Theses’, the Union Catholique tried to show that 
the social evils of the time were rooted in the 
fundamental fallacies of capitalism, particularly 
its individualism. As a consequence of the pre- 
vailing egoism, labor had been reduced to a mere 
commodity and was regarded merely an item in 
the accounting of the cost of production; proper- 
ty had emancipated itself from the moral law 
and had become an end in itself; trade and com- 
merce, instead of regarding it as their main ob- 
jective to link producer and consumer, have made 
profit their ultimate end. This profit economy 
is based on the credit system which admits of 
fixed interest that can be obtained only by a cor- 
responding reduction of wages. An economic 


_ system, however, whose cornerstone is exploita- 


tion and usury cannot but destroy the social equili- 
brium and pave the way for the downfall of civil- 
ization. Because it is fundamentally wrong, this 
system cannot be improved, it can only be re- 
placed by a new, a corporative system. 

This memorandum in practically all of its state- 
ments and formulations bespeaks the spirit of 
Carl von Vogelsang. This is not surprising if 
one keeps in mind that the three founders of the 
Fribourg Union, Counts Blome and Kuefstein, 


-and the Marquis René de la Tour du Pin were 


6) K. Lugmayer, Urkunden, loc. cit., pp. 21-25. 
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all pupils and enthusiastic disciples of v. Vogel- 
sang.") It is only fair, though, to state that the 
Fribourg Union, as far as the ethics of the wage 
contract was concerned, accepted the advice of 
Father A. Lehmkuhl, S.J. This German moral 
philosopher had severely criticized the views of 
v. Vogelsang, A. M. Weiss, O.P., and other repre- 
sentatives of the Freze Verermigung regarding 
wage justice and interest. He granted that a 
“society contract” (partnership) would conform 
best with Christian charity, but he denied em- 
phatically that it is demanded by justice.*) 

Emil Ritter, a historian of political Catholic- 
ism, has recently (Rheznischer Merkur, May 18, 
°51) drawn attention to the fact that Lehmkuhl’s 
attitude in the matter resembled in many respects 
that of the Circolo dei studi sociali ed economiche 
in Rome which had been convoked at the request 
of the Vatican by the Secretary of the Propaganda 
Fide, Archbishop (later Cardinal) Jacobini. To 
this “‘circolo” there belonged such men as Arch- 
bishop (later Cardinal) G. Mermillod, Prof. S. 
Talamo, an eminent Thomist, who was largely 
responsible for the formulation of the “theses” 
of this commission, Father H. Denifle, O-P., 
Father Liberatore, S.J., Count Kuefstein, and a 
number of other distinguished priests and laymen. 
Two of them, Dr. K. Lugmayer and Abbé A. 
Villeneuve, of Canada, must be credited with 
having petitioned the Holy See to appoint just 
such a committee. The theses of the czrco/o are 
of special importance since there are strong in- 
dications that one of its authors, the Jesuit Liber- 
atore (in addition to Cardinal Zigliara, O.P.) 
was confidential adviser to Leo XIII and assisted 
him in the drafting of the labor encyclical. 

If one compares the statements and memor- 
anda of the Fribourg Union and of the Freie 
Vereinigung with the propositions advanced by the 
circolo, the difference between the reformatory 
zeal of the former and the sober and more posi- 
tive attitude of the latter becomes at once obvious. 
The “Roman Theses” state, znter al.: 

Because the exchange value of the product of 
labor can be expressed in terms of money, it is 
also possible to set a price on labor itself. . . 

The earnings of any economic enterprise con- 
sist of three parts: the first belongs to the work- 
er, the second to the enterpriser or manager, the 
third to the capitalist. The entrepreneur divides 
the shares according to agreement (contract) and 


7) H. Somerville, loc. cit., p. 85. ; 
8) A. Lehmkuhl, S.J., Arbeitsvertrag und Streik, 
Freiburg i. B., 1904, pp. 3-388. 
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acquired (vested) rights. If a business under- 
taking is unable to satisfy the minimum needs of 
the three “partners” in the enterprise (just 
named), it does not accomplish its economic pur- 
pose and, thus, forfeits its right to exist. Since 
the worker ordinarily depends for his living on 
the returns from his labor, he has a prior claim 
upon the earnings of the employer for whom he 
works. . . The owner (s) of the working assets 
or of the capital of the enterprise in question 
should obtain what suffices to secure his (their) 
continued cooperation. . . This is in the interest 
of society. For in this manner, the value of prop- 
erty is preserved, people stimulated to save, and 
an incentive provided for people to stay in busi- 
ness and to add new enterprises to the old... . 
Money serves two purposes: It is a standard of 
value facilitating exchange of commodities or of 
their equivalents, and it is a store of value facili- 
tating the accumulation and disbursement of pur- 
chasing power. It is permissible to derive pe- 
cuniary advantages from the following uses of 
money: Exchanging it for things the use of which 
can be evaluated apart from the thing itself 
(rent?); buying government bonds; transacting 
business with it; investing it by way of partner- 
ship in other people’s enterprises; lending it at 
interest at the legal or prevailing rate.°) 
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These samples may suffice to demonstrate that 
the circolo was more intent on clarifying the facts 
of the situation and its socio-ethical possibilities 
than on a radical reorganization of the social 
economy. This does not mean, however, that the 
Roman Study Circle was definitely opposed to 
reforms. But in recognizing certain historical 
developments as not intrinsically vicious but rath- 
er capable of serving the common good, it gave 
encouragement to immediate legislative action 
particularly for the purpose of protecting the 
rights and improving the living and working con- 
ditions of the laboring men. It is probably true 
that the more decidedly anti-capitalistic attitude 
of the Fribourg Union with its all-inclusive dist- 
ant goals did not provide sufficient motivation 
for social legislation serving proximate ends. 

Did Rerum novarum follow the line of so- 
called social romanticism as exemplified by v. 
Vogelsang and A. M. Weiss, O.P., or the line 
of “realism” as examplified by A. Lehmkuhl S.J., 
and M. Liberatore, S. J.2 Did it endorse the 
views of the School of Liége or those of the 
School of Angers? Did it merely tolerate the 
institution of interest and of wage labor or did it 
approve of them? An attempt will be made to 
answer these questions in the concluding article. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas 


ABUSED CHILDREN 


(A Chapter in the History of Capitalism) 


I; is an undeniable fact, no other age has been 
guilty of committing greater cruelty on chil- 
dren of the poor than the one which prided it- 
self on having inaugurated and promoted “‘the 
tights of man.” The very Liberty considered its 
glory resulted in frightful misery and degradua- 
tion for hosts of children born into the families 
of workingmen who were crowded into the slums 
of factory towns or metropolitan areas. Novel 
economic doctrines combined with new inventions 
forced men and women, depending for their daily 
bread on wages, to accept the conditions of em- 
ployment the masters imposed upon and pre- 
scribed for them. It was at this time the mothers 


9) K. Lugmayer, Grundrisse zur neuen Gesellschaft, 
pp. 34-86 and 44-47. The text quoted above, has been 
somewhat condensed and adapted. 


of families first left their homes to work in spin- 
ning mills, where children of tender age were also 
employed. Child labor was imposed on the poor 
by the desperate desire to keep alive. 

Worse off even than the workers employed 
in factories were the self-employed home-workers. 
Hood's “Song of the Shirt’ illustrates the suffer- 
ing “the free enterprise system’ imposed upon 
seamstresses, the makers of artificial flowers and 
other articles produced by women and children 
for a middleman. In addition, there were the 
children who were forced to make their own liv- 
ing or contribute to the family income by inde- 
pendent efforts. Hans Christian Andersen’s fa- 
mous match-seller represents this type of child 
labor in the age of Liberalism. : 

Among a number of sources of information 
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on this dark side of social history there are the 
three volumes of Henry Mayhew’s work on “Lon- 
don Labor and the London Poor.” Published in 
1861 and 1862, this amazing mass of information 
on an important subject has almost been forgot- 
ten. Possibly, because copies of the original 
edition are scarce. Recently, however, a British 
bookpublisher has brought out what must be a 
condensation of the original work, under the title 
“London’s Underworld by Henry Mayhew, edit- 
ed by Peter Quennel.” The very title, however, 
is an injustice to the man who filled fifteen hun- 
dred pages in small print with a wealth of ob- 
servations, which warrant Mayhew’s own sub- 
title: “Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings 
of Those That Will Work, Those That Cannot 
Work and Those That Will Not Work.” The 
contents of the volumes fully warrant this de- 
scriptive title, and also the opinion of the London 
Observer, quoted by the present publisher: 

“It is only in the last few years that Henry 
Mayhew has been re-discovered. This is all the 
more extraordinary because no one can claim 
to understand the Victorians and therefore, the 
revolutionary turmoil of our own days, without 
having read him. Mayhew was a Victorian Defoe. 
He had Defoe’s curiosity, his eye for detail, even, 
under the Victorian strait-jacket, the artist’s 
fascinated interest in violence and horror.” 

Some parts of this work, more than others, 
will continue to retain their value. Before all, 
Mayhew’s interviews of the victims of mass desti- 
tution, as it existed in the London of his days, 
will serve as a source of information on the 
wretchedness to which a heartless system con- 
demned tens of thousands of human beings in a 
Christian country. We present to our readers 
two sketches by Mayhew, taken from the chap- 
ter on “Crossing-Sweepers’”, i.e. poor adults and 
children engaged in sweeping street crossings, in 
the expectation of receiving some slight reward 
of a monetary nature from pedestrians in return 
for their services. ‘They are frequently referred 
to by writers of the time. 


The Girl Crossing-Sweeper Sent Out by 
Her Father 

A little girl, who worked by herself at her own 
crossing, gave me some curious information on 
the subject. 

This child had a peculiarly flat face, with a 
button of a nose, while her mouth was scarcely 
- larger than a button-hole. When she spoke, there 
was not the slightest expression visible in her 


features; indeed, one might have fancied she wore 
a mask and was talking behind it; but her eyes 
were shining the while as brightly as those of 
a person in a fever, and kept moving about, 
restless with her timidity. The green frock she 
wore was fastened close to the neck, and was 
turning into a kind of mouldy tint; she also wore 
a black stuff apron, stained with big patches of 
gruel, “from feeding baby at home, as she said.” 
Her hair was tidily dressed, being drawn tightly 
back from the forehead, like the buy-a-broom 
girls; and as she stood with her hands thrust up 
her sleeves, she curtseyed each time before ans- 
wering, bobbing down like a float, as though the 
floor under her had suddenly given away. 

“I’m twelve years old, please sir, and my name 
is Margaret R. . . , and I sweep a crossing in 
New Oxford-street, by Dunn’s-passage, just fac- 
ing Moses and Sons’, sir; by the Catholic school, 
sir. Mother's been dead these two years, sir, 
and father’s working cutler, sir; and I lives with 
him, but he don’t get much to do, and so I’m 
obligated to help him, doing what I can, sir. 
Since mother’s been dead, I’ve had to mind my 
little brother and sister, so that I haven’t been to 
school; but when I goes a crossing-sweeping I 
takes them along with me, and they sits on the 
steps close by, sir. If it’s wet I has to stop at 
home and take care of them, for father depends 
upon me for looking after them. Sister’s three 
and a-half year old, and brother’s five year, so 
he’s just beginning to help me, sir. I hope he'll 
get something better than crossing when he grows 
up. 

“First of all I used to go singing songs in the 
streets, sit. It was when father had no work, so 
he stopped at home and looked after the children. 
I used to sing the ‘Red, White, and Blue,’ and 
‘Mother, is the Battle over?’ and “The Gypsy 
Girl,’ and sometimes I’d have a chance of making 
ninepence, sir. Sometimes, though, I'd take a 
shilling of a Saturday night in the markets. 

“At last the songs grew so stale people wouldn't 
listen to them, and, as I carn’t read, I couldn’t 
learn any more, sir. My big brother and father 
used to learn me some, but I never could get 
enough out of them for the streets; besides, fath- 
er was out of work still, and we couldn't get 
enough to buy ballads with, and it’s no good 
singing without having them to sell. We live 
over there, sir, (pointing to a window on the 
other side of the narrow street). 

“The notion come into my head all of itself 
to sweep crossings, sir. As I used to go up 
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Regent-street I used to see men and women, and 
gitls and boys, sweeping, and the people giving 
them money, so I thought I'd do the same thing. 
That’s how it came about. Just now the weather 
is so dry, I don’t go to my crossing, but goes out 
singing. I’ve learnt some new songs, such as 
‘The Queen of the Navy for ever, and ‘The 
Widow’s Last prayer, which is about the wars. 
I only go sweeping in wet weather, because then’s 
the best time. When I am there, there’s some 
ladies and gentlemen as gives to me regular. I 
knows them by sight; and there’s a beershop 
where they give me some bread and cheese when- 
ever I go. 

“I generally takes about sixpence, or seven- 
pence, or eightpence on the crossing, from about 
nine o'clock in the morning till four in the eve- 
ning, when I come home. I don’t stop out at 
nights because father won't let me, and I’m got 
to be home to see to baby. 
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“My broom costs me twopence ha’penny, and 
in wet weather it lasts a week, but in dry weather 
we seldom uses it. . 

‘When I sees the busses and carfiages coming 
I stands on the side, for I’m afeared of being 
runned over. In winter I goes out and cleans ladies’ 
doors, general about Lincoln’s-inn, for the house- 
keepers. I gets twopence a door, but it takes a 
long time when the ice is hardened, so that I 
carn’t do only about two or three. 

“T carn’t tell whether I shall always stop at 
sweeping, but I’ve no clothes, and so I carn’t get 
a situation; for, though I’m small and young, 
yet I could do housework, such as cleaning. 

“No, sir, there’s no gang on my crossing—I’m 
all alone. If another girl or a boy was to come 
and take it when I’m not there, I should stop on 
it as well as him or her, and go shares with 


"em.” 
(To be concluded) 


F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


Insecurity 


OWEVER critical one may be of Social Secur- 

ity as a public function, the desire of the 
mass to enjoy a degree of economic stability in 
society appears entirely reasonable. Whether the 
means adopted to secure this end will prove ef- 
fective, is an open question, we believe. But for 
the time being, it is hailed as a great and noble 
adventure, intended to meet and remedy an ex- 
isting need. 

Economic and social insecurity have been an 
outstanding phenomenon of the capitalistic age. 
Individuals and families all too frequently be- 
come the victims of adverse circumstances caused 
by economic influences beyond their power to 
resist. Each panic, of which there were many in 
the course of a century, wiped out the accumulated 
wealth of many a financier or enterpriser, and at 
the same time the savings of workingmen and 
members of the middle classes. 

The New Age was but a few decades old, 
when the historian Niebuhr, one of the most 
erudite men of his days, sensed the disastrous 
effect the prevailing currents of a political and 
economic nature would henceforth exercise on the 


life of people. Writing from Rome on March 
11, 1820—where he was the Prussian govern- 
ment’s first minister at the papal court—he stated: 

‘How happy were they who, like our fathers, 
lived their days in such quiet that they were 
certain of closing their life in their home. How 
unfortunate an era that cultivates every instinct 
to discard such simple habits of life.’’?) 

Should some reader choose to consider this a 
narrow ultra-conservative view, we would remind 
him of the opinion expressed by the International 
Consultative Group of Geneva, in a discussion 
on the “Causes of the Peace Failure.” Having 
pointed to the importance of the fluidity of the 
modern world, the statement continues: 


“A century ago it was natural to plan for the 
future. In their private affairs our ancestors 
could act on the assumption that their grandchil- 
dren would lead a life not substantially unlike 
their own. Statesmen could think of their coun- 
try’s future in the confident expectation that that 
future would not surprise them. Today we have 
no such confidence. The disarray that has there- 


1) Lebensnachrichten. Vol. Il. Hamburg, 1838, p. 
9. 
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by been introduced into both private and public 
affairs is there for all to see.’2) 

Unfortunately, not all do see what is in fact 
obvious. Only a moral awakening, it seems, will 
be able to direct the people to adopt a saner course 
of action than that which has brought us to a 
chronic state of political and social unrest. To a 
degree, the endemic strike fever is both a cause 
and an effect of the phenomenon discussed. And 
this may be said also of the disintegration of the 
family and a symptom of decline such as divorce. 

Lasting social security will not be brought back 
even by the most elaborate and liberal system 
of public assistance, but only by a reorientation 
of institutions founded in immutable standards of 
private and public morals, 


Self-Government in Peril 


NCASED in Henry George’s “Open Letter 

to Pope Leo XIII” there is a thought the 
meaning of which probably most men did not fully 
sense sixty years ago: “The State has no purse of 
Fortunatus; the State cannot repeat the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes; all that the State can 
give, it must get by some form or other of the 
taxing power. And whether it gives or lends 
money, or gives or lends credit, it cannot give to 
those who have not, without taking from those 
who have.’’*) 

While the proponents and promoters of the 
Welfare State, which—(and this has not been 
sufficiently stressed) is little else than a revival 
of the benevolent autocratic regime of the age 
of Mercantilism—the ‘police state’ of the Camer- 
alists—cannot but admit the truth of George's 
statement, they expect the “big fellow’ to be 
the chief victims of this blood letting. But while 
some wealth may be thus transferred from indi- 
viduals to the State, the profit system is by no 
means relieved of its power to assimilate a great- 
et share of the product of the combined effort 
of capital and labor than is its just due. Taxation 
is not a sound remedy of social reform; it is even 
a dangerous palliative. 

To mention a case in point; today populous 
communities, such as St. Louis, must beg the Fed- 
eral Government to extend to them financial aid 
to carry out necessary civic improvements, such 
as housing projects. As distinguished historians 


~~2) Internatl. Conciliation. No. 363. N. Y., 1940, p. 842. 
© 1) Loe. cit., N-Y., 1891, p. 83. 
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have discovered to their astonishment, medieval 
town of but fifteen to twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants surrounded themselves with mighty 
walls, built great cathedrals, installed water 
works, inaugurated hospitals, and what not, monu- 
ments to the civic pride of their citizens. This 
Civic spirit was not yet dead in the nineteenth 
century. 

The Hanseatic Republic of Bremen, although 
seriously crippled by the Napoleonic wars, in 1825 
threw itself into an enterprise of an extraordin- 
ary nature. Burgomaster Smidt convinced the 
magistrate of the need to build a new harbor, a 
city in fact, on land to be acquired from the King- 
dom of Hanover. And without the aid of any 
neighboring state, the plan was successfully exe- 
cuted as contemplated. The new community is 
known as Bremerhaven, a city of about a hun- 
dred-thousand inhabitants before World War II. 
It was even then still a part of the Free-State of 
Bremen. 

Most astonishing is the fact that the plan was 
successfully completed by a community of about 
35,000 people! An American ship, a sailing vessel, 
was the first arrival in the new port, on Septem- 
ber 12, 1830. A German writer, the citizen of 
a neighboring state, referred to the undertaking 
as ‘a monument of strength and the common 
good, which honors the Free City and its citizens, 
but which also should please every impartial Ger- 
man; *) 

So far have we, on the other hand, departed 
from the self-reliance and independence, precious 
to all who cherish civil liberty, that even great 
commonwealths unhesitatingly send representa- 
tives to Washington hat in hand, to petition for 
crumbs, dry crusts or whole cakes, as the case 
may be, to come out of the great public feed bag. 
Unconscious, evidently, that, at least in the case 
of most states, the money doled out to them 
should have remained at home, in the first place, 
to be invested locally. The millions in income 
taxes a State such as Arkansas has paid into the 
Federal Treasury in the course of thirty years, 
applied to the development of local industries, 
would have prevented the loss of population in 
the decade between 1940-1949, recorded by last 
year’s census. This State is rich in natural re- 
sources, but suffers from unbalanced economic 
conditions, hence people are leaving and seeking 
work elsewhere. 


2) Bessell, G. Bremen. Lpzg., 1935, pp. 3820-324. 
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A frightful mistake was made when the Fed- 
eral Government was granted the right to collect 
an income tax regardless of the rights of the 
separate states of the Union. Were it not for the 
wealth of national resources, to which an extra- 
ordinary inventiveness and great initiative is con- 
stantly applied, we would even now face the con- 
ditions all peoples experience as a result of ill- 
advised taxation. It is a question, however, how 
much longer the American people may be able to 
drag themselves along, burdened as they are with 
a tremendous load of Federal, State and local taxes. 
The next financial debacle will, we believe, prove 
it impossibe for the people to carry the incubus 
any farther. 


Regarding the Proletariat 


\\ in Europe recently, Msgr. Ligutti, 
Secretary of the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, visited some villages on the north shore 
of the Adriatic Sea, not far from Udine. Al- 
though two terrible wars have brought great suf- 
fering to the inhabitants, the visitor from America 
found the people to be possessed of “the charm 
of genuine simplicity and the rare virtue of good 
common sense.” Hence Msgr. Ligutti admits to 
feeling more convinced than ever “that book 
learning is not education.” A truth which is in 
no danger of being abused as a slogan. 

Those who have enjoyed the acquaintance of 
so-called “plain people,” unspoiled by “educa- 
tion,” will appreciate the Monsignor’s further 
observation: 

“Back of the simplest replies, couched in the 
plainest of words, one can discover a philosophy 
of life, a wholesomeness of living, a glorious 
outlook on world affairs.” 

Wherever the folk-soul is still healthy and the 
folk-mind uncontaminated by a corrupt civiliza- 
tion, the people will be found to possess a tra- 
ditional philosophy of life which has served well 
many generations both in days of joy and when 
beset by great trials. However, such a philosophy 
is the result of years of careful cultivation; it 
cannot be prescribed like some modern mould- 
drug which is expected to relieve dangerous in- 
fections zmstanter. 


The other pole of the social axis is that product 
of a sick society known as “the proletariate” that 
is lacking in the very qualities which distinguish 
the members of an earth-bound sturdy. peasantry. 
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Its members may be poor and compelled to work 
hard to sustain themselves and their families, 
but they are by no means proletarians. However, 
pauperization and exposure to the demoralizing 
influences from which the de-classed suffer, will 
develop in men the proletarian spirit. To all 
such cases apply the words of the Roman tribune, 
Tiberius Gracchus—as reported by Plutarch: “Men 
of Rome! You are called lords of the world, 
although you do not own even a foot of its 
land! Wild beasts have their caves, but you 
warriors of Italy possess only water and air.” 
Ultimately Rome’s fate was to a degree determined 
by the neglect of the class in power to reform 
economic conditions and to integrate the proper- 
tyless mass in the social body of the nation by 
constituting it an order or estate. 

In all probability our age will experience an 
increase of the proletarian mass, already numerous 
as a result of the inauguration of industrialism 
in so ruthless a manner as that adopted by en- 
terprisers in the days of the unrestricted regime. 
Even in 1931 Pius XI told the Catholic world 
to add the de-proletarization of the masses to its 
programme of social reform. But although the 
second World War has undoubtedly driven many 
victims of the murderous and devastating struggle 
into the ranks of the proletariate, the problem 
pointed out in Quadragesimo anno is not suffi- 
ciently recognized as a malignant growth harmful 
to the welfare of any nation afflicted by it. 

The report on Migratory Labor in American 
Agriculture, recently published, points to but one 
phase of the problem. But how significant are 
some of the statements of this study. As, for 
instance, the declaration: “Migrant workers have 
little or no connection with any community. Even 
the domestic migrants seem scarcely more a part 
of the land of their birth than the alien migrant 
working beside them.” 

Is it reasonable to assume the dwellers in the 
slums of our cities to be more firmly attached to 
the land of their birth than the Ishmaelites who 
roam the country side? Are the dwellers in the 
urban slums more firmly integrated in society 
than are migrants and other casuals? Is not the 
word slum just a deceptive expression to hide 
the nacked truth of the fact that under capital- 
ism the declassed poor are crowded into an ugly 
environment in which yesterdays farm tenant or 


immigrant laborer before long degenerates into a 
proletarian? 
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Drowned in Their Own Folly 


HERE was a time, when the members of 

New York’s wealthy bourgeoisie filled the 
Metropolitan Opera House’s famous “horse-shoe” 
with the glitter and glamour of silk, satin and 
Precious stones. Although they were incapable of 
grasping the meaning of Richard Wagner’s text, 
let’s say of Parsival, the great German composer 
was nevertheless one of their favorites. Even the 
Ring of the Nibelungen was acclaimed by people 
who hated nothing more than radicalism of a 
political, social or economic nature. 

They never dreamt that the “Ring” was consid- 
ered by some an anarchistic-revolutionary produc- 
tion which meant to condemn the binding force of 
convenants, of divine and human laws which, it 
appears, Wagner, at the time of writing the text 
in the early fifties of the last century, considered 
as injurious to human happiness as the hunger for 
gold. The Trilogy closes, it has been claimed, 
with the glorification of revolution: The god of 
pacts is killed by the young Anarchist Sieg- 
fried.*) 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the very 
people who believed themselves to be “the pillars 
of society” helped to promote the principles, ten- 
dencies and policies which, when they were full- 
blown were discovered to be so dangerous to 
capitalism. Wishing to live up to the dictates of 
Liberalism, which begot their wealth and protect- 
ed their mode of using it, they applauded not only 
Richard Wagner, whose music they could listen 
to without intellectual effort, while they did not 
bother to discover the meaning of his text; but 
also writers as inimical to revealed religion as 
Robert Ingersoll and Professor William Draper. 
Moreover, Darwin and Spencer were likewise cul- 
tivated by men and women whose kind today con- 
demn anyone who may at one time in the past 

have leaned toward Communism. The Spanish 
Inquisition was more considerate of persons who 
had erred but repented of their errors. 

The world was, therefore, well prepared for 
the cataclysm it was to suffer in the present cen- 
tury, and which is far from a rational solution. 
What Professor Sarolea, of the University of Edin- 
borough, wrote in 1919, still pertains: “The 
(Great) French Revolution extended over ten 
years, and it could only be ended by the strong 

- 1) The two versions of the meaning of the characters 


of the musical drama are discussed by Dr. A. Voegele, 
Der Pessimismus etc. Freiburg, 1910, pp. 144-45. 
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hand of Napoleon. But today the Revolution is 
on a much larger scale and extends over a much 
wider area. The end is not yet in sight.” Events 
have, in fact, fully verified the observation re- 
ferred to. Unfortunately, the people have become 
so accustomed to the tragic condition of a world 
out of joint, that it appears impossible to arouse 
the masses to the realization of the danger to 
which this chronic threat of revolution and war 
exposes our civilization. And it is by no means 
only on the international front unrest and lack 
of peace prevail. There is also no domestic peace. 
Greed and envy are rife at home and abroad. 

Like the patrons of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, thus Liberals everywhere fostered the spirit 
of revolution until it has permeated the masses 
everywhere. Instead of recognizing the source of 
present-day evils and contritely contemplating a 
reformation of morals and institutions, based on 
principles supplied by the natural and the revealed 
law, the leaders of the American people, power- 
ful financiers and enterprisers, labor leaders, poli- 
ticians and writers know of only such remedies 
for the cancer destroying every cell and tissue of 
society as increased production, a greater plenty 
of everything to be more easily acquired than in 
the past, and police protection against the menace 
of communism. 

What these people desire is the undisturbed 
quiet of a pond, the waters of which are neither 
exited by wind or waves. Frogs and tadpoles 
find the environment much to their liking. It is 
not, however, a Christian view of what society 
should be like. Man is meant to struggle against 
the evils that are bound to develop in society, and 
to regenerate institutions that may have suffered 
corruption, as in our case marriage and the family. 

As a Catholic scholar of India has stated, ““Chris- 
tianity has armed peoples as well as individuals 
with the power to rise after a fall.) Let us not, 
therefore, bewail the evils of today but strive to 
reform conditions. We, before others, have a duty 
to perform in this regard, because, as the late 
Pope Pius XI declared: “When men are fascinated 
and completely absorbed in the things of the 
world, Christianity alone can draw away their at- 
tention and raise it to Heaven. And who will 
deny that this remedy is not urgently needed by 
society ?”” 


2) Europe and the League of Nations. London, 


1919, p.. 183. ; 
3) Hatinaswamy, M. The Making of the State. 


London, 1982, p. 113. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


EVELATIONS of the last four months tend 

to give the impression that there has been 
a sudden increase in political corruption in Unit- 
ed States cities. Not so. 

The corruption has been going on undetected 
or ignored for years and, stimulated by the huge 
funds of organized gambling, it has been getting 
progressively worse. It has been actively protect- 
ed by venal law enforcement officials, to their 
great profit, and condoned by an apathetic public 
and press who remained unperturbed by revela- 
tions of the Chicago Crime Commission, the Cali- 
fornia Crime Commission and various grand jur- 
ies and public officials with a high sense of duty. 

It is shocking and fantastic that officials and 
policemen who come under suspicion have been 
permitted in some places to retire on pensions or 
refuse to testify upon matters relating to their of- 
fices on the ground that their answers might tend 
to incriminate them. 

Very timely and appropriate, therefore, is the 
proposal of the Council of State Governments 
that States adopt laws to remove this impedi- 
ment to investigation. 


Natl. Municipal Review 


We appear to have invented a new slogan 
these days, a catch-phrase in answer to all our 
political and economic problems. How can we 
meet the high cost of living, the need for rear- 
mament, a European Recovery program, aid to 
backward nations, the threat of Communism, the 
demand for keeping civilian economy intact while 
mobilizing? Why, it’s simple. All we have to 
do is produce more. 

That’s all there is to it. More and more and 
more production will solve every problem. News- 
paper editorials, radio commentators and after- 
dinner speakers join in pronouncing the words 
of grace that will save us all. And these lead- 
ing voices add that our ability to produce is 
boundless; all we have to do is keep faith. There 
may have been past slogans that were just as stu- 
pid; there have never been any so dangerous. . . . 

Do the men who call for more production— 
more steel, coal, food, oil, lumber, clothing, 
more guns and more butter at the same time— 
know the single source of all these things? Do 


they assume that we achieve productivity by sim- 
ply building factories; or that the soil from whence 
springs all production is an inexhaustible store- 
house ? 

To judge by public utterances, no one has 
thought beyond the slogan. No voice demands 
to know what the end shall be; no one asks how 
we shall replace the oil in the ground, the minerals 
in the soil, the fertility in the field. How much 


; . 2 1 ? 
iron ore is left in America: Dan SAULTS 


Missouri Conservationist 


One day a petty officer in the navy was sit- 
ting across from me in a dining car, and I en- 
gaged him in conversation. He had served five 
years in the second world war. Seven months 
ago he married and started in a new and prom- 
ising job. He had been called back into the 
service a few weeks before and this is the way 
he felt: ‘They tell me youth was disillusioned 
after the first world war. Young people are 
not disillusioned now because they did not ex- 
pect too much. But they feel there is no use 
in holding on to ambition because there is no 
future. The student on the college campus is 
not so much worried because his education is 
interrupted. His attitude is that of one who 
says, ‘What's the use?’ Does he need education 
for the kind of future he faces?” 

One does not need to multiply illustrations. 
There is such a sense of futility that many a re- 
ligious teacher could write a more pathetically 
pessimistic view of the world than did the author 


of Ecclesiastes... . IvAN LEE Hott?) 


“There are, in America alone, millions of indi- 
viduals markedly unfit to live in society.” 

Upon this sweeping hypothesis, the late Abra- 
ham Myerson, M.D., built a suave argument for 
sterilization which is posthumously published in 
the November issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Why are these millions “markedly unfit” to 
live in society? Because, Dr. Myerson wrote, 
many of them ‘‘cannot care for themselves or their 
children and are a burden to their families or com- 
munities”; because of the “possibility that their 
defects are hereditary...” 


1) Bishop of the Methodist Church. 
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Without any further justification, Dr. Myerson 
proceeded with a serene air of academic authority 
to discuss the hereditary possibilities of various 
mental illnesses. After exploding some of the 
most blatantly false “scientific” evidence favoring 
sterilization, Dr. Myerson used other evidence to 
conclude that “‘a limited eugenic program is war- 
ranted at this time.” 

The article is dangerous propaganda on two 
counts. Firstly, because its stated thesis, quoted 
above, blandly assumes that there are no moral 
issues involved. Secondly, because it usurps a 
mantle of authority by a pretence of scientific de- 
tachment. 

The scientific arguments are far from convinc- 
ing, particularly in the face of the weight of medi- 
cal advice against sterilization. 

But the evasion of moral issues by the assump- 
tion that they need not be discussed is intended to 
disarm the basic argument against sterilization. 
It is the violation of individual human rights and 
responsibilities involved in sterilization which 
raises a moral barrier against it... 

The Ensign 
Ottawa 


When one thinks that the two most power- 
ful magazines in this country are both ulti- 
mately aimed at the destruction of mind, one by 
simplifying articles which never were very com- 
plex, and the other by reporting all information 
in terms of pictures, and that both these periodi- 
cals are aimed at propagating the great American 
myth of laissez-faire capitalism and the primacy 
of matter, it is a little frightening. Add to this 
the influence of radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures, and it is possible to measure to a limited 
degree the present onslaught on intelligence. As 
the Holy Father has pointed out, the newest of 


- these media is not evil, but because of the passivity 


¥ 


~ 


it places its user in, could easily lead to an acceler- 
ation of the present mass mental suicide. 

It is the menial sloth generated over the past 
two decades is now being realized in the apathy 
of so many young people in the face of the prob- 
lems of our time... . . Professor Oscar Handlin 
of Harvard, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
(January, 1951) notes haw the present generation 
of college students refuses to be challenged by 
the social and moral aberrations of our cen- 


Journal of Arts and Letters.") 


z 1) Edited by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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Fragments 


i HAD the courage,” the distinguished Swiss 
scholar Jakob Burckhardt wrote, ‘‘to be conser- 
vative and not to make concessions (to be liberal 
is the easiest thing in the world).” 


It was Mr. Aneurin Bevan told his co-lab- 
orites: ““The curious thing is that the Soviet Un- 
ion has won its victories in those agrarian parts 
of the world where poverty is her chief ally. She 
has not won them, and she will not win them, 
in modern industrial communities.” 


How sadly the optimism of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went amiss at times, the fol- 
lowing passage from his “Message of Tribute,” 
reveals. Released on April 6, 1945, it says: “Your 
homecoming also symbolizes to all Americans the 
turning of the whole world from the years of 
conquest and strife to an era of justice and co- 
Operation in a community of free nations dedi- 
cated to those same principles of democratic in- 
tegrity which are so characteristic of Czechoslo- 
vakia itself.” 


James Devane, who reveals such healthy views 
in his contributions to the Irtsh Rosary has 
stated: “Another strange paradox is this: that if 
democracy be defined as the association of the 
greatest number of people with the management 
of their own affairs, then liberal democracy and 
socialism, its heir, have nearly killed stone dead 
that old form of democracy as it existed in the 
Middle Ages, and as it has perhaps been best 
preserved for the modern world in Switzerland 
to-day.” 


An educator, Dean Malott, Chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, said, in an address 
to the Missouri Association of Public Utilities: 
“We shall never vote ourselves into trouble. We 
shall get there by inertia, the subtle erosion of 
our liberties as we approach, increment by in- 
crement, the Socialist state.” 

Malott decried waste in the government and 
the “character assassination by the glib and un- 
substantiated charges of McCarthyism.” 


When Cardinal Manning had said that a man 
had “a right to work for bread” he was called 
a socialist. He retorted: “I don’t know about 
Socialism but I am saying this is the teaching of 
Christ.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A New Moral Danger 


BY a not at all strange coincidence the Com- 
monweal, of New York, on June 8 published 
an editorial, by John Cogley, relating his experi- 
ences with members of the armed forces that 
went through Separation Centers in the Spring 
of 1945. He writes, as one who knows, inas- 
much as he, and others engaged in the task of 
sending back ‘the flower of American manhood 
prepared for peaceful civil life,” were trained 
for the work assigned to them. 

Evidently one of the lasting impressions his 
work made on Mr. Cogley is laid down in the 
following significant statement: 

“If you did not know it before, you knew for 
sure then (after a short time spent on implement- 
ing the counseling program) that the moral 
symptoms of army faces, any army, are serious 
ones. You conclude, too, that few young men 
manage to go through the experience unscathed. 
The soldiers being interviewed for discharge were 
a far more battered group in every sense than the 
green kids in their fresh uniforms.” 

Continuing he writes: ‘Especially for the young, 
the experience of being abruptly thrown into a 
radically different society from the sheltered life 
at home and school is hard. For one thing, for 
the first time, the symbols of authority are not 
incontestably on the side of morality. For many 
the shock is too much. There are numerous cas- 
ualities and veterans themselves are the first to 
admit it.” 

The writer also states that some authorities 
suggest, “many men, maybe even most, have come 
out of the army experience no more beaten-up 
morally than they would be at home.” Mr. Cogley 
believes this may be so, but, he asserts, he knew 
“that among those who passed through the Separa- 
tion Center there were many who carried around 
serious regrets.” 


What is here written, has been asserted over 


Procedure 


Action 


and over again by publicists in those countries 
of Europe where large standing armies had been 
inaugurated by absolute monarchs and universal 
and compulsory military service as a result of the 


‘great French Revolution. 


Even before the Commonweal had published 
the informative article referred to, the Catholic 
Union of Illinois, met in convention at Peru, May 
26-28, adopted a resolution on the subject, the 
need and importance of which is fully borne 
out by the article “Before and After” published 
in the New York weekly. The Convention de- 
clared: 

The contemplated introduction of universal 
military training will impose a new obligation on 
parents and educators, because the youths called 
for military service will be exposed to moral 
temptations and dangers which remained unknown 
to them in their homes and local parishes. It is 
particularly the duty of fathers to warn sons 
called into the service to beware of companions 
whose morals are not above reproach. The young 
men must also be warned to act with deliberate 
care for their moral welfare, when on leave. They 
should also be instructed to avoid any place de- 
clared “out of bounds.” 

Indispensable to sustained good moral conduct 
are, before all, prayers, regularly said, attend- 
ance at holy Mass and reception of the sacta- 
ments. Let fathers inculcate in their sons the 
conviction, that the highest type of soldier is the 
man who demonstrates his moral bravery in the 
face of temptations appealing to man’s baser 
senses. 

The Central Bureau has published two broch- 
ures of a warning nature which should be placed 
in the hands of every recruit, Guide Right and 
The Name of God. The Secretaries of affiliated 
societies should make them known and assist in 


circulating them among young men before leaving 
for the training camp. 


“In a very real sense,’ says a contributor to 
the Saturday Review of Literature “we ate a 
nation of minority rule, because a majority of 
our people abstain from politics, abdicating in 
favor of a few professional politicians and their 


coteries of insiders and hangers-on. It isn’t that 
people don’t believe in the process of free elec- 
tions. It is simply that they surrender the process 


to the politicians and party hacks through de- 
falters : 


fi 


| 
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For Catholic Leaders 


Q* two occasions in the spring of the year, 
Pope Pius XII laid down rules of conduct 
to be observed by those engaged in Catholic Ac- 
tion. In what the Holy Father himself declared 
to be “a paternal admonition,” he told Catholic 
Action leaders they should not regard themselves 
as the inert wheels of a gigantic machine, inca- 


~pable of moving without being turned by the 


central force; or as operators of an electric power 
station at the control panel, vigilant only to set 
moving or to interrupt, to regulate or to direct 
the current in the vast network. 

“Above all, the leaders must exercise a per- 
sonal moral influence,’ the Pope said, “which 
will be the normal effect of self-conciliating es- 
teem and sympathy and which will give credit 
to their suggestions, to their advice, to the author- 
ity of their experience whenever there is ques- 
tion of setting in motion the Catholic forces 
ready for action.” 

On the same occasion Pius XII reminded the 
people he was addressing of the necessity of Cath- 
olic Action to adapt itself “in various regions to 
the particular circumstances of the environment.” 
Or, as he has declared on a number of occasions, 
Catholic Action has in every country its own 
form, adapted to local needs, “but all its mem- 
bers ought to follow the Church and obey the 
Bishops and the Popes.” Because Catholic Ac- 
tion is above all a religious movement, the par- 
ticipation by the laity in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy, it may not be pursued haphazardly. 
To quote our venerated Beatus., Pius X, “Catho- 
lic Action, by proposing to restore all things in 
Christ, becomes a real apostolate for the honor 
and glory of Christ Himself. To carry it out 
rightly, we must have divine grace, and the apos- 
tle receives none if he is not united to Christ. 
Only when we have formed Jesus Christ within 


“us shall we be able to give Him back to the 


family and society. All, therefore, who are called 


upon to direct, or who devote themselves to the 
promotion of the Catholic movement, ought to 
be Catholics who are proof against everything. 
Firm in faith, solidly instructed in religious mat- 
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ters, truly submissive to the Church and especial- 
ly to the supreme Apostolic Chair and to the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, they ought to be 
men of real piety, of manly virtue, and of a life 
so chaste and stainless that they are an edificacious 
example.” 

If the soul, Pius X continues, is not thus regu- 
lated, “not only will it be difficult to stir others to 
good, but almost impossible to act with a right 
intention, and strength will fail for bearing pet- 
severingly the weariness which every apostolate 
brings with it, the calumnies of enemies, the cold- 
ness and want of help from men good in them- 
selves, sometimes the jealousy of friends and fel- 
low-workers, excusable, doubtless, on account of 
the weakness of human nature, but very harmful, 
and a cause of discord, offense and quarrels.” 

As a remedy against such evils Pius X recom- 
mends the application of ‘“‘virtue, patient and 
strong, and at the same time sweet and tender.” 
It alone, he declares, is able “to remove or les- 
sen these difficulties in such a way that the work 
to which Catholic energies are devoted, may not 
be compressed. The will of God, said St. Peter 
to the first Christians, is that by doing good 
you may close the mouth of the foolish: ‘For so 
is the will of God that by doing well you may 
put to silence the ignorance of the foolish man.” 

Thus speaks to us the beatified Pope and his 
words should prove an incentive to action. To a 
greater extent than ever existing conditions de- 
mand the efforts of ‘‘those chosen bands of Cath- 
olics,’ to which Pius X referred, “whose aim it 
is to unite all their forces in order to combat 
anti-Christian civilization by every just and lawful 
means, and to repair in every way the grievous 
disorders which flow from it. . .” 

Almost fifty years have elapsed since these 
statements were conceived and given to the Cath- 
olic world. No one may doubt the need of train- 
ing for the struggle with the powers arrayed 
against Christian morals and religion. Why then 
do so many withhold their cooperation, even 
though the voice of the Church constantly ad- 
monishes them to arouse themselves and take 
their place in the ranks of Catholic Action? 


Addressing the Norwegian Book Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Chairman Groth counseled: ‘‘Publish- 
~ ets and book dealers must at all times keep qual- 


ity in mind. If we do that, perhaps those who 


= 


so readily despair of our cultural life will gradual- 
ly learn to appreciate the fact that each year 
increasing numbers of Norwegians become ardent 
book readers.” 
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Portugal’s Corporative System 


Pane knowledge evidently of the marvel- 
ous growth of agricultural cooperation in our 
country, Freppel Cotta, writing in 1937, expressed 
doubt regarding the efficacy of this voluntary 
organization for the promotion of the welfare 
of producers.. In proof of his assertions of the 
inability of agricultural cooperation to facilitate 
a wholesome change of the prevailing rural econ- 
omy, the author points to the impossibility to 
bring relief to British India—as it then was—by 
giving its agriculture ‘‘a much needed lift both on 
the production and the marketing sides.” It would 
probably take two or three generations, Cotta 
thought, “before it became effective to any con- 
siderable extent.” Hence, he expresses a decided 
preference for “what was being done in Portugal, 
where good economic and social results had been 
obtained within two or three years.’’?) 

What had happened to Portugal between 1936 
and 1937, when Cotta wrote, is this: Out of a re- 
public, bankrupt, and that not merely financially, 
there was developed the Portuguese corporative 
system. Although denounced by some as totali- 
tarian, this state-planned experiment has prevailed. 
To what extent it has fulfilled the hopes of the 
people, is hardly known outside of Portugal, be- 
cause little information regarding this revolution- 
aty innovation has thus far reached us. Thousands 
of Americans have gone into Portugal in recent 
years, drawn there by their desire to visit Fatima. 
But none have published worthwhile observations 
on the Portuguese Corporative State, of which 
Marcello Caetano, Professor of the Faculty of Law, 
in the University of Lisbon, speaks in such glow- 
ing terms, in the introduction to Freppel Cotta’s 
book, “Economic Planning in Corporative Portu- 
gal,” published in 1937. 

As the Lisbon professor writes: “We are living 
in an age rich in grandiose (?) experiments, po- 
litical, economic, social.” Which fact makes it 
incumbent on Catholics to observe the political 
and social currents of the day, because of the duty 
to promote the welfare of society and the state. — 

A few months ago, while on his way to China, 
where he is to act as minister of Portugal, Dr. 
I. B. Ferreira da Fonseca stopped at Singapore. 
While there, he addressed a meeting on the po- 
litical, social and economic system now prevail- 
ing in his country, fair Lusitania, The speaker 
said: 

“In Portugal we had for more than a century 


1) Loe. cit., London, 1937, p. XIII. 
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the Parliamentary system on the British lines. We 
cannot honestly say that it worked very efficient- 
ly. Now we have adopted the system on the 
American model. The President of the Republic 
is elected by popular vote, and has a stronger po- 
sition than Parliament. The results, so far as the 
stability of the government goes, are remarkable 
—one of the greatest faults of the British Par- 
liamentary system, when applied to countries of 
a different temperament and education, is the 
instability of the government. Many times in 
Portugal the Government did not last for more 
than a few months; today the Government is 
strongly established for the period of time for 
which the President is elected.” 

The Portugese parliament is, “moreover, dif- 
ferently organized.” In former days it represent- 
ed only the individual members. Today it in- 
cludes collective groups, such as municipalities, 
provinces, universities, syndicates and corpora- 
tions. ‘In this way,” the speaker said, “Dr. Sal- 
azar tried to make Parliament more representative 
of the interests of all in the country, thereby avoid- 
ing the government on the. Russian or (Nazi) 
German model in which there is only one po- 
litical party ruling on lines more or less drastic.” 

Dr. Fonseca believes his government to have 
found a system intermediate between the Parlia- 
mentary regime, which was inefficient in Portu- 
gal, and the totalitarian systems, which are per- 
haps too efficient—that is, they sacrifice human 
liberty and human dignity to the programme of 
the government and of its party. 

From the social point of view, it appears the 
Portuguese government has tried to establish an 
equilibrium between capital and labor. The plan 
is to avoid the constant clash between one and 
the other, so that production will not suffer by 
strikes or lock-outs. If the two elements, labor 
and capital, are to collaborate in profitable pro- 
duction, they must work in harmony and they 
do so, it is claimed, “by being integrated in the 
State, and with State supervision.” Thus, the 
speaker said, “we have avoided labor troubles 
and the exploitation of labor by capital. Salaries 
are fixed by the State and must be respected by 
the industrialists.” : 

According to the account of the address, print- 
ed in the Rally, Malay’s well-edited monthly, the 
Portuguese diplomat had a good deal else to say 
about the blessings of corporatism. But while 
admitting that economic conditions in Portugal 
were adversely affected by those of a world-wide 
nature, he assured his audience: 
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“If the material progress must wait, the spiritual 
transformation of the country goes on. You will 
find in every little village a new school with a 
new teacher whose duties are not only to teach 
science, but to give to the young generation the 
moral principles of our Christian civilization. 

“The importance of moral and civic education 
and religious teaching had been emphasized in the 
Portuguese organization, at home as well as in the 
territories overseas. All our tradition is essen- 
tially the Christian teaching of the Brotherhood 
of Man. That is why you will not find in Por- 
tuguese history racial antagonism or the spirit of 
domination. In the East as well as in Africa, 
Portuguese policy is based on the principle that 
all men are equal whatever the race, color or 
language, and all have the same rights.” 

Thus spoke a representative of the Portuguese 
government, a member of his country’s diplomatic 
service, addressing a group of people in a foreign 


A Commendable Undertaking 


T was the Convention of the CV, conducted 

at Toledo in 1912, that responded favorably 
to the suggestion submitted by the Director of the 
Central Bureau, to establish a library of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals relating to the history 
of the German Catholic element in the United 
States. The speaker pointed out the necessity of 
our organization engaging in an obligation of this 
kind and the service the CV would render his- 
torical research by making available to scholars 
as large a collection of material useful to students 
of history as possible. 

The delegates present enthusiastically adopted 
the suggestion which soon bore fruit. From all 
over the country gifts intended for this Library 
of Catholic German-Americana were sent to the 

‘Bureau, until today this collection has reached 
large proportions and is frequently consulted by 
research scholars. A few years later the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union established an Archive 
and Museum in Chicago, together with a library 
of Polonica Americana. In the late Mr. M. Hei- 
“man, with whom the Central Bureau cultivated 
amicable relations, the organization found an en- 
thusiastic and understanding conservator, who de- 
veloped not alone the Polish Historical Library 
but also the Archives and Museum located in Mil- 

2 waukee Avenue at Chicago. 

In the old days, when grenadiers wore great- 
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land. His opinion of Portugal’s corporative sys- 
tem would, of course, be favorable. But there is 
certainly another side of the story. What does 
it look like? The country badly needed reforms 
both of a social and economic nature. Has cor- 
poratism, imposed from above, met the need; 
will the new system prove stable? So much is 
certain today: The present government has lasted 
longer and accomplished more than any of its pre- 
decessors for nigh onto a century. But will it 
be able to weather the storm, should it be struck 
by a serious recession? If Portuguese Corporat- 
ism, as Fr. Joaquin Azpiazuun hesitatingly de- 
clares, in his book on the ‘“‘Corporative State,” 
“is undoubtedly the most authentic and most 
Christian form” of social organization and eco- 
nomic production, its development and survival 
is to be wished for. It should, in fact, be con- 
sidered the alternative for Capitalism on the one 
hand and Communism on the other. 


coats the following joke was current. A sergeant 
found one of these big garments poorly rolled up, 
in which shape it was carried, when not in use, 
over the soldier's knapsack. He upbraided the 
man for negligence saying: ‘“What use is a great- 
coat unless it is rolled well!’ We now say in 
all seriousness, what good is a library unless it 
is catalogued and a printed catalogue available? 
In this regard the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
is to be commended for engaging a librarian, Mr. 
Alphonse S. Wolanin, to prepare an annotated 
catalogue of this collection of Polonica Ameri- 
cana. The volume more than merely lists on two 
hundred-eighty-five pages, 8 mos., the various 
books and volumes contained in this Library. As 
O. Halecki, of Fordham University, states in his 
introduction: 

“The bibliography carefully compiled and edit- 
ed with English translations of the Polish titles 
and all necessary comments, is imposing indeed. 
As a whole it not only shows the wide scope of 
interests and activities of so many men and wom- 
en of Polish descent, but also something more: 
‘It is the best possible evidence that both the early 
Polish immigrants and their descendants, and the 
Polish exiles who quite recently came to America, 
are united in a common effort, inspired by a last- 
ing devotion to their country of origin and to its 
great tradition and at the same time by the sin- 
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cere desire to make a constructive and loyal con- 
tribution to the cultural and intellectual life of 
the United States.” 

The compilation and production of this cata- 
logue demanded sacrifice also of a financial 
nature. The officers and members of the Polish 
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Roman Catholic Union of America deserve praise 
for having promoted the undertaking, which took 
five years to complete, undoubtedly at great cost. 
Our library of German Catholic Americana de- 
serves the same understanding treatment accorded 
the library of the Polish Catholic Union. 


Arbitration 


OUNDED in 1926, the American Arbitra- 
tion Association continues to promote the 
peaceful solution of disputes in the economic as 
well as some other fields. In a world filled with 
strife, these efforts are not sufficiently recognized, 
although the Arbitration Journal reports regular- 
ly on the growth of the movement and its ac- 
complishments. 
What is possible under arbitration appears from 
a brief article published in the organization’s 
quarterly. It is reported that the Actors’ Equity 
Association, a branch of Associated Actors and 
Artists of America, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has since its establishment 
advanced the use of arbitration as a builder of 
good will in the theatrical industry. Its earliest 
standard form for contracts included an arbitra- 
tion clause. In the beginning there were many 
arbitrations on all kinds of grievances but today 
Actors’ Equity advises that, due to general accept- 
_ance of the principle, settlements are so frequent- 
ly obtained that it is rarely necessary to invoke 
the clause. 


On Soil Health 


OMMENTING on the telationship of soil 
and health, a prominent agronomist at a State 
University recently wrote the Bureau: 

“In all of our thinking we have been quite con- 
cerned that we realize the changes in nutritional 
values in the crops that will grow, even though 
the fertility of the soil is dropping lower. It is 
difficult to get people to appreciate the fact that 
even though our soils are becoming less fertile, 
we still can keep growing bulk at amounts com- 
mensurate with what we have ever grown before. 
Folks are not chemists, much less nutritionists. 
That cannot be said or held against the cow, how- 
ever. This is the case particularly for the dairy 
cow. In the case of the beef cow, she has gone 
ahead while the dairy cow follows us. The beef 
cow gets the soil more nearly natural. The dairy 
cow gets it after we have worn it out and insti- 


About the time when the issue of the Arbitration 
Journal, containing this information came from the 
press, St. Louis again experienced a strike brought 
on by a quarrel of long standing regarding the 
claim of two unions, that of the carpenters and 
the laborers, regarding the privilege to perform 
certain work. Such jurisdictional strikes are grave- 
ly unjust not alone to the employers of union 
labor, but also to the people who pay for the 
work to be done. A strike of this kind, called on 
one of the largest hospitals in St. Louis while 
under construction, cost the contractors and the 
Sisters, who were erecting the building, fifty- 
thousand dollars in round sum. We established 
this fact at the time, although the two parties 
named were reluctant to grant the requested in- 
formation. 

There is no reason whatsoever why organized 
labor should not prevent jurisdictional strikes by 
arbitration. Lack of willingness to do so should 
be made a punishable offence, because the rights 
of innocent third parties and the common good 
are adversely affected by what is in fact a ‘‘do- 
mestic quarrel” between two groups of union 
labor. 


tute a system of cropping which we think ought to 
feed her, and then when she protests by going 
through the barbed-wire fence and out on the high- 
way where the uncultivated soil has remained more 
fertile, we declare our ignorance by putting a yoke 
on her. 

“It is the dairy cow that is now calling for most 
veterinarian attention. Unfortunately, most vet- 
erinarians have studied too little animal nutrition 
to realize that the cow diseases are the result of 
deficiencies probably all too often. Then we make 
laws to kill the cow in order to protect other cows, 
supposedly. It is this lack of sound judgment in 
some of our procedures that is disturbing to my 
line of thinking.” 

It is extremely desirable the knowledge of these 
results of research should become general, but not 
a fad. Only a well-nourished soil renders healthy 
food for man and beasts. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


| Pye attended meeting of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, the sixth of its 
kind, was conducted at Philadelphia on June 30 
and July 1. Cities as far apart as Boston and 
Detroit, Gary and Fort Wayne in Indiana, and 
Camden, New Jersey, were represented by dele- 
gates. Among them, members of the clergy ap- 
parently predominated. 
Mr. Martin J. Dunne, President of the Philadelphia 


Branch of the Association, was Chairman of the meet- 
ings. 


HE World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 

is being called to Rome for October 7-14. 
The aims of the Congress have been stated as 
follows: 


1. To reconsider in the light of papal docu- 
ments the dogmatic, moral and ascetic principles 
of the lay apostolate; 


2. To offer an opportunity for objective exam- 
ination of the different forms through which lay- 
men can carry out their apostolate; 


3. To clarify the breadth and depth of the 
fields in which laymen today are called on to 
carty out the apostolate, and 


4. To view the fundamental objectives of the 
apostolate which today can be efficaciously car- 
ried out in a world plan and the opportunities 
of common action according to this plan. 

Among the themes to be studied under the above 
agenda will be the responsibility of Catholics in inter- 
national life. 


le August 14-25 a Vacation School in 
Social Action for priests and seminarians will 
be conducted at Antigonish, N. S., under the 
auspices of St. Francis Xavier University. The 
School is intended to provide the participants with 
“an opportunity to study the organizational and 
educational techniques which have proved success- 
ful in mobilizing the people for a solution of 
their economic and social problems.” 

The curriculum has been designed to deal with both 
the theoretical and practical aspects of the Antigonish 
Movement, in addition to providing formal classes, 
“panel discussions, and informal groups. It is note- 
worthy that the Christian teaching on the concept of 
_property is mentioned in first place on the program 
of subjects chosen for study and discussion. 


* 
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REVIEW 


Social Unrest 


AUSTRALIA, where Labor Governments had 
for a long time back wielded power, which 
was used to introduce advanced labor laws, has 
nevertheless experienced the discontent of the 
masses and strikes. It was therefore Archbishop 
Mannix declared in a public address: “I do not 
contend for a moment that those who create 
trouble have no grievances. There are many 
things no doubt of which they can rightly com- 
plain. But I was under the impression that Aus- 
tralia has gone as far as any country in the 
world to provide for the settlement of disputes 
and the removal of grievances that can occur 
within the industrial life in Australia. I am deep- 
ly disappointed to find, however, that in spite 
of all that has been done—we thought that Aus- 
tralia had given a lead to the whole world in 
providing machinery for settling disputes—cer- 
tain sections of the people seem to be satisfied 
only when they get their own way completely. 
If that be the spirit in which people approach 
negotiations and arbitration, then there is little 
hope of peace, contentment or progress in Aus- 
tralia. I hope and pray for a better sense of re- 
sponsibility and a more healthy acceptance of dis- 
cipline in the community.” 
Ample proof that social legislation alone cannot 


provide the solution of a problem which is by no 
means only of an economic nature. 


Cooperation 


(eo GRIMUNIS ecu co-ops in Northern 
Ontario and Winnipeg have been denied 
affiliation with the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
the CUC stated recently. ‘These few communist- 
controlled co-ops ate not part of the ‘official’ 
co-operative movement in Canada. The Red co- 
ops . . represent only the tiniest fraction of the 
total cooperative volume of business in Canada.” 

“There is no common ground between communism 
and co-operation. Co-operation pins its faith on the 
democratic ideal of voluntary mutual aid between free 
individuals. Communism, on the other hand, builds 
for a system of centralized state power in which the 
individual becomes only a cipher in a collectively or- 
ganized despotism.” 


| Beet in the fall of the present year, the 
University of Saskatchewan will inaugurate a 


course in the organization and management of 
cooperation. Purpose of it will be to provide “a 
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broad training for persons capable of assuming 
leadership and responsibility in the cooperative 
movement.’ 

The four special classes in the program will include: 
Cooperation and Cooperative Marketing; Marketing 
Principles and Problems; Organization and Law of Co- 
operatives; Accounting Problems peculiar to Coopera- 
tives. 


Social Security 


DAHO has become the first state to complete 

social security coverage for some 10,500 state, 
city and county workers. Coverage for state em- 
ployees will range from the Governor down. 
Exempted, with certain exceptions, are workers 
with existing retirement programs. Workers will 
donate 1.5 per cent of their salaries, employing 
agencies contributing a like amount. For state 
employees and agencies, the total amount will 
be roughly 3 per cent of the annual state payroll 
of $4 million. 


The state handles collections for its own employees 
and will channel other collections from the cities, coun- 
ties and other subdivisions to the Federal Government. 
The new program went into effect January 1. 


Labor Turn Over 


Hic# stability of employment at blast furnaces, 

steel works and rolling mills in the first eight 
months of 1950 is indicated by the separation rate 
of only 1.6 for each 100 employees, compared with 
3.1 separations for each 100 workers in all manu- 
facturing. These two rates mean that the termi- 
nations in iron and steel for all causes last year 
have been only about half of the rate in manu- 
facturing as a whole. This is a reduction from the 
relationship prevailing in 1946-49, though even 
then the separation rate in iron and steel was less 
than two-thirds as high as in total manufacturing. 
Separations in manufacturing as a whole have de- 
clined through the past four years but in iron and 
steel they have declined more rapidly. 

Among 92 manufacturing industries for which these 
data are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 64 
had higher rates of separation from employment than 
the iron and steel industry in August 1950, while 21 
had lower rates. Total iron and steel separations of 2.8 
pet 100 employees in August included the rate of 1.9 
per 100 for ‘quits’ or voluntary terminations of em- 
ployment by workers. In all manufacturing that rate 
was 3 per 100. This rate of 1.9 on quits for iron and 
steel in August was far below the voluntary separation 
rates that have prevailed in this industry in recent years. 
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Extension of Women’s Working Hours 


NDER the hyprocritical pretext that the emet- 
gency demands relaxation of certain labor 
laws intended for the protection of women em- 
ployed at manual labor, a number of States have 
inaugurated easements of a far-reaching kind. 
Indiana has again suspended its law relating to 
hours of work for women 18 and over. The sus- 
pension is effective until March 15, 1961... . 
Utah will permit employment of women 18 and 
over at mines and in smelters, except underground, 
until February 15, 1953, or the end of the na- 
tional emergency, whichever is earlier. . . . Massa- 
chusetts has extended until July 1, 1952, the com- 
missioner’s authority to suspend the labor laws 
covering women, minors, or both. . . . Washing- 
ton amended its maximum hour law to establish 
a commission with authority to relax certain State 
practices or standards for the purpose of increasing 
defense and war production. 
Defense production permits, as they are called, are 
valid only during the specified emergency for which 
they, are issued. The existence of the commission 1s 


limited to the duration of the emergency as proclaimed 
by the President. 


Living Expenses of Single Women 


HE New York State Department of Labor 
has reported that according to the fourteenth 
survey of living costs made by its Division of 
Research and Statistics a working woman living 
with her family in New York State in Septem- 
ber 1950 needed $41.46 a week ($2,155.92 an- 
nually) to support herself adequately, pay in- 
come tax and save for emergencies and old age. 
Of this amount $12.18 was for housing, food at 
home and other household expenses; $3.20 for 
lunches; $6.53 for clothing; $0.47 for clothing 
upkeep; $1.04 for personal care; $1.74 for medi- 
cal care; $3.16 for leisure-time activities; $2.81 
for other living essentials (including transporta- 
tion) ; $1.35 for insurance; $4.15 for savings; and 
$4.83 for taxes. 
This represents an increase of almost 6 percent over 


the amount which was found to be needed in January 
1950. 


Urbanization 


ps sinister result of the industrial system 

is making itself felt in Canada. The Ensign 
declares the country’s pioneer regions even were 
being converted into huge land-holdings, and 
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ithat there is an increasing number of absentee- 
llandlorships. It is said to be more and more 
(difficult for an individual without considerable 
(capital resources to establish himself on the land. 
‘Thousands of land-owners, who have recently 
‘completed their year of “indenture labor” on 
‘Western farms, have drifted, with few exceptions, 
into large industrial centers such as Montreal, 
‘Toronto or other “older towns.” 


In British Columbia today, almost 80 percent of the 
population lives in five city centres. Subtract the bal- 
ance of other town-populations and there remains a 
‘Very meagre population for B.C.’s “hinterland”. The 
province of Alberta today has a population several 
hundred-thousand smaller than Montreal, for an area 
far greater than France, while the province Saskatche- 
wan, now adding mineral resources to her agricultural 
wealth, has been shrinking in population, with cities 
like Regina and Saskatoon showing a growth. 


Vocational Groups 


ape capability of the Catholic engineer to 

contribute more efficiently to the brother- 
hood of nations will be one of the principal points 
on the agenda of the First International Con- 
gress of Catholic Engineers to be held at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, a suburb of Paris, from July 
20 to 22. According to the programme of the 
International Catholic Engineers, who are affiliat- 
ed with Pax Romana, the Congress will study 
the Catholic engineer’s role as a professional man 
in such activities as company committees, manage- 
ment committees and social works. 

It is furthermore intended that he should take up 
his role in the affairs of communities and nations, 
in which he will be urged to take part in solving 
problems of habitation, sharing and distribution. 


Luxury 


| he eels production in the United States 

approximated 393 billion in 1950, an increase 
of 2% over 1949. Production in Virginia has 
remained rather steady, but has shown a gradual 
increase in Kentucky and North Carolina. Cigar- 
ettes accounted for 79% of the total United 
States tobacco used in tobacco products in 1948, 
compared with 45% in 1930. 

Cigarette prices were raised 3% in August, 1950, the 
first change since August, 1948. They are now 287% 
higher than in 1939, though part of the increase is due 

to higher taxes. In contrast with this rise, flue-cured 
“tobacco is 3.7 times higher than in 1939, and burley 
“tobacco is 2.8 times higher. 


15) 


Care of the Aged 


HE “‘saddest sight” in Britain today is that 
of old people sitting in a room with nothing 
to do, says the Annual Report of the National 
Corporation for the Care of Old People. Some 
homes do so much for residents that they grad- 
ually lose the incentive to find themselves some- 
thing to do. 
The Corporation says: ‘The longer they are left in 


this condition the more difficult it will be to rouse 
them from their lethargy.” 


Regionalism 


gt meeting, conducted earlier in the year by 

certain Governors of the New England States 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
their section of the country, has attracted little 
attention. Governor Adams of New Hampshire, - 
Dever of Massachusetts, Emerson of Vermont, 
and Payne of Maine participated in a meeting 
held at Montpelier to discuss the industrial fu- 
ture of the Northeast. Governor Adams present- 
ed to the meeting a five-point program for re- 
gional prosperity, stressing: (1) self-help rather 
than outside assistance; (2) extensive cooperation 
between state government and small business; (3) 
wider use of incentive pay plans; (4) increased 
participation by the worker in share ownership of 
business; and (5) lower taxes and more efficient 
use of public funds. 


The Governors were welcomed at a joint session 
of the Vermont Legislature. 


Locker Plants 


CCORDING to the results of an official sur- 

vey the number of frozen food locker plants 
in the United States had increased from 200 in 
1935 to about 11,000 by the spring of 1948. The 
study, which was partly financed under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, reveals that a little 
more than half of the latter figure were in the 
12 North Central States. Plants in this area 
provided 21% million lockers plus additional bulk 
storage space in many cases. Farmers are the 
best customers of locker plants. Of the lockers 
surveyed, farmers rented nearly two-thirds and 
city people the rest. 

Locker plants in the North Central States usually 
are small, independently owned businesses located in 
rural trading centers. They are available to a large 
proportion of rural people living in the 12 States. 
Forty percent are operated jointly with other businesses, 
usually a meat market or grocery store. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ARCHBISHOP HEISS 


ARL BOESWALD was the kind of student 
K who didn’t squander all his time at cards or 
in the gymnasium. Nor did he submerge him- 
self in his arid, perhaps obsolete, text books so 
deeply as to be oblivious of contemporary events. 

One day he read that thousands of Germans 
in America were without priests who spoke their 
language. His imagination clicked. Here was 
an outlet for his youthful vigor. Boeswald dashed 
off a letter to a young priest telling him of his de- 
cision. 

“So Karl wants to go to America”, mused the 
recipient. 

“If you go, I’m going along”, relayed Father 
Heiss. 

“I’m going’, came the answer, “I’ve made up 
my mind. Come along then”. 

But Boeswald was subject to military service. 
Gracious friends in high places availed nothing. 
He simply could not leave Bavaria until he had 
received subdeaconship. Heiss wavered but his 
bishop urged him to carry out his resolution de- 
spite his parents’ disapproval. His being the 
youngest of five children in a comfortably-fixed 
family made the thought of separation exceed- 
ingly painful. 

Next Father Heiss applied for his traveling 
expenses at the office of the newly formed Lud- 
wig Mission Society in Munich. With $300 tucked 
into his pocket he headed for Paris where he met 
Father William Schonat, a priest from Munich 
bound for Ohio. They arrived in New Orleans 
on December 16, 1842, and Heiss then ascended 
the Mississippi and the Ohio to Louisville. He 
arrived after eight days of phlegmatic river travel. 
A few months later Boeswald, now a sub-dea- 
con, followed Heiss to the new world. 

Neither of them had a predilection for Ken- 
tucky. They went to the Blue Grass State solely 
because their bishop had suggested it. He, in 
turn, had been influenced by the plea for German 
priests which Bishop Flaget of Louisville had 
made. As former director of the Propaganda in 
Rome, Archbishop von Reisach had more than 
average interest in the missions and accordingly 
he was willing to relinquish Heiss whom he had 
ordained only two years earlier. 

Though Boeswald remained in Kentucky down 
to the time of his premature death in 1855, Heiss 
had spent less than a year at Covington when his 
bishop unexpectedly informed him that he had too 


many German priests in his diocese. Heiss might 
have had a difficult time finding another bishop 
had it not been for friendships which he had 
made during his first year in the new world. 

What to do? Being stationed right across the 
tiver from Cincinnati he was well known in 
Ohio. He vacillated between joining Cincinnati 
and going to Wisconsin with the newly appointed 
bishop of Milwaukee, a former pastor in Cincin- 
nati. Inthe end he cast his lot with the latter. 

Within a month after his arrival in the United 
States Heiss either perceived the significance of 
the public school system or confirmed antecedent 
opinions. He wrote to a friend in Europe on 
January 24, 1843: “Schools are supported by the 
state, but follow the principle not to teach any 
religion, to tell the children nothing about Christ, 
but to teach them a kind of pagan morality. These 
schools are more and more patronized by our in- 
fidels, and will, humanly speaking, be one of the 
chief causes of the total downfall of religion in 
the United States.” And it was not long before 
he deflated stories of how the Church was ex- 
panding. ‘Growth’, said Heiss, “is mainly due 
to immigration, and the few conversions of the 
Americans are offset by the apostasy of many 
Catholics, particularly among our German coun- 
trymen.” 

In Wisconsin, which was still only a territory, 
Heiss was rather comfortably located in Milwau- 
kee charged with the care of the Germans, but 
he also had to visit outlying missions. To serve 
his urban flock he erected St. Mary’s on Broadway 
which was one of the first brick structures to 
perpendicularize the skyline of the Cream City. 
However, Heiss did not vegetate in Milwaukee. 
In 1849 he was at the seventh provincial council 
of Baltimore as Bishop Henni’s theologian, and 
the following year, feeling the need of a long rest, 
he took two years off to convalesce in his beloved 
Bavaria. During his stay there he represented the 
diocese, and in 1851 he accepted Dr. F. X. Paul- 
huber for incardination, but his stay in Wisconsin 
was rather brief. 

While Heiss was in Europe cholera whisked 
away Fathers Keppeler and Steiger, thereby or- 
phaning the Franciscan sisters who had settled 
in St. Francis in 1849. Smitten by this double 
loss Bishop Henni was doubly interested in 
Heiss’ return. This tragedy brought Heiss to St. 
Francis as spiritual director of the convent in | 
November 1852, and he was simultaneously 
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charged with organizing a seminary. The inter- 
nal affairs of the convent were not going smooth- 
ly so Heiss compiled a rule which was quite 
strict. Though the seminary was only a nebulous 
dream, institutional work was envisioned ‘as part 
of the sisters’ salvific routine. In the course of 
his long sick leave he had served as chaplain to 
the Sisters of the Visitation at Ditramzell, an 
assignment which was of considerable profit to 
him in his new work in Wisconsin. When the 
seminary finally opened in 1856 Heiss was made 
rector—without salary. Father Salzmann, who 
had won the laurels of the doctorate in Austria, 
had the more disagreeable task of paying the 
bills. Mr. Bernard Durward, the third member 
of the original staff, probably annoyed the others 
more than history can tell. His job was to teach 
English under a rector who saw little merit in 
that language and in its literature. 

Considering that Heiss had attended the uni- 
versity of Munich, it was no wonder that he had 
a taste for scholarship. He had studied under 
world renowned men. Their literary productivity 
inspired Heiss to compile a canonical treatise in 
Latin on matrimony which was published in 
Munich in 1861. Two years later a Milwaukee 
press produced a mediocre disquisition in English 
on the four Gospels. Besides these he compiled 
a German life of St. Peter Damien which never 
saw the light of day, and he wrote some memoirs 
of his youth which the newspaper Columbia pub- 
lished in booklet form. His work on matrimony 
was somewhat daring because it attacked abuses 
which were common. The author thought it 
would be hard to get an smprimatur and his ad- 
mirers said it would bar him from the episcopate. 

Although the record of Heiss’ writings is easily 


traced, his work on the rostrum is elusive. In- 


the first place, he did not like teaching. Second- 
ly, his emotions were always rooted in Bavaria. 
Among the objectives he strove for while teach- 
ing was the office of confessor to the nuns at 
Beuerberg. Late in 1862 Father Mueller of 
Munich wrote to Bishop Henni telling him that 
the position was open adding that Heiss would 
always be homesick. If he wanted to return, 
now was the time. Nothing eventuated. 

By then Heiss had witnessed interesting po- 
litical developments. After arriving in Milwau- 
kee the war with Mexico broke out. Next he saw 
the mushroom, poisonous growth of the Know- 
nothing party, and when the seminary was just 
four years old Abraham Lincoln was elected pre- 
‘sident. That meant war. Although the battle 


to, 


line was far from St. Francis, the conflict left 
its impression on that corner of piety and learn- 
ing. Prices skyrocketed. The draft bagged the 
teachers. The students fled. In 1864 sixty dis- 
appeared in two days with the result that the 
seminary started its summer vacation a month 
earlier than usual. In 1862 Heiss commented: 
“The principles of right have been so much con- 
fused by false theories that both parties claim to 
be perfectly right. The South is in a bad plight 
just now, but there is no sign of compromise. 
It seems that they will rather perish than sur- 
render.” The next year he wrote: ‘‘No one wants 
to hear of peace and those who counsel it are 
considered as traitors. . . . Slavery is certainly a 
great evil, but if it is suddenly abolished the 
south is ruined and the lot of the slaves is made 
worse rather than better. . . . Do not believe that 
the friends of the Negroes who are the cause of 
this war are actuated by motives of charity. They 
only wished to get into power, to enrich them- 
selves by the war and to get possession of the 
rich products of the south. . . . The constitution 
of the country has become a dead letter; the pre- 
sident has absolute power. The Catholics take 
a determined stand for the constitution, but they 
do not stand for a government that wants to 
tyrannize everything without a constitution.” In 
Heiss’ opinion Catholics generally wanted the 
war to end by compromise but such thoughts were 
regarded as treasonable. To express them was 
dangerous in the event that a military depotism 
would evolve. Retribution would be swift, sure, 
and severe. 

There was no disloyalty in the first rector. He 
was no doubt a thorough Democrat and a regular 
reader of the anti-administration Seebote. He was 
probably as patriotic as reticent Bishop Henni 
who flew the flag from the cathedral tower and 
encouraged enlisting. On the other hand neither 
Durward nor Salzmann thought highly of Lin- 
coln, and Salzmann actually had kind words for 
Maximilian of Mexico—a fellow Austrian. 

Since Heiss came from Bavaria and Salzmann 
from Austria, their views on contemporary for- 
eign developments were not complementary. In 
1859 he wrote: “Sometimes we have hot debates. 
Dr. Salzmann, being an Austrian, sides with Aus- 
tria as a matter of course, while two other pro- 
fessors are just as strongly on the side of Napo- 
leon III. Iam neutral. My view of the question 
is this: Austria is this time in the right and is un- 
justly attacked, but the Austrian government has 
by its Josephism done great harm and deserves 
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great punishment for it. I hope you will have 
more patience with my views than my very good 
friend, Dr. Salzmann.” That’s pregnant, but Heiss 
confirmed all suspicions of domestic hostility in 
1861 when he assured his addressee that he was 
on good terms with Salzmann but “he tells me the 
truth and I to him if necessary.” 

Just as the civil war was coming to an end 
the diocese of Milwaukee was preparing to estab- 
lish the Catholic Normal School. At the same 
time Heiss and some friends launched an ecclesi- 
astical review, the Pastoral-Blatt, which was des- 
tined to appear monthly in St. Louis from 1866 
down to the end of 1925. In addition to sponsor- 
ing this journalistic venture Heiss wrote for the 
Cincinnati Wahrheitsfreund under the pen name 
Caesus Videns. 

At this juncture of events Archbishop Spalding 
asked Heiss to come to Baltimore to prepare mat- 
ters for the second plenary council of 1866. He 
complied and he later attended the council in the 
company of Bishop Henni. Among the deliber- 
ations was the need of new dioceses. The out- 
come was the creation of nine new Sees. Two 
of them were in Wisconsin: one at La Crosse 
and another at Green Bay. Heiss was nominated 
for the former. Since that was generally known 
he told his friends that if Rome failed to approve 
him he could scarcely continue as rector. By sum- 
mer 1867 Heiss knew that he could have himself 
measured for pontifical garments, but the official 
confirmation of his appointment arrived exaspet- 
atingly late. 

Already before he was consecrated Heiss was 
planning to play the role of a new broom—or 
settle old grievances. In June of 1868 he wrote: 
“In the city of La Crosse, my future place of 
residence, there is only one priest and unfortun- 
ately one whom I do not like to see there, and as 
he knows my sentiments nothing is done there 
in preparation for my coming. There is not even 
a priest's house there which would be large enough 
for two. And so I will probably have to rent 
a house when I come there. Similar conditions 
I expect to find in at least seven other places 
where there are priests who know or might sus- 
pect that I do not like to keep them and remain 
there only because they think that I need them 
owing to the scarcity of priests. Still I am re- 
solved to send those priests whom I cannot trust 
back to the diocese of Milwaukee where they be- 
long even if some parishes should be without 
priests for some time.” 

On September 6, 1868, Bishop Henni laid his 
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wrinkled hands on the bushy head of one of his 
tried co-laborers to make him a peer unto the 
Apostles and unto himself. Assisting him were 
two neighbors, Bishop Lefevre of Detroit and 
Bishop Grace of St. Paul. Three weeks later the 
new bishop bade farewell to the seminary and on 
September 29, 1868, he was enthroned in La 
Crosse. St. Mary’s Church had been built there 
in 1856 but in 1863 the parish was divided. St. 
Mary’s retained the English and French speaking 
parishioners while the Bohemians and Germans 
comprised St. Joseph’s. Eastern bishops later de- 
nounced Heiss for making St. Joseph’s his cathe- 
dral but at the time he may not have acted out 
of partisan motives. Parenthetically it may be 
remarked that Heiss deferred becoming a citizen 
until he was bishop. He applied for his papers 
on August 7, 1868, and received them on June 
30, 1879. 

The new bishop was just acquainted with his 
more or less silvan See when the summons to the 
Vatican Council took him to Rome. There he 
was named to a committee of the council and in 
his leisure moments he made inquiries about hav- 
ing the Franciscan sisters move their motherhouse 
to La Crosse. This may have irritated Bishop 
Henni but Heiss probably banished any scruples 
about fair play by recalling that he had practically 
founded the community. 

After returning from the eternal city Heiss con- 
vened a synod at Prairie du Chien. He introduced 
the Franciscan Fathers of Teutopolis to care for 
northern Wisconsin; he authorized the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame to conduct an academy at 
Prairie du Chien; and the Jesuits established a 
college there at about the same time. He tried 
to get the Capuchins into his diocese but this 
was as unsuccessful as the attempt to keep the 
Benedictines at his cathedral. Whether Heiss did 
any long range planning or just floated as an op- 
portunist is hard to say. Yet when he left La 
Crosse the number of priests had risen from 15 
to 59, churches had increased from 47 to 101, and 
parish schools jumped from 2 to 24. 

When Monsignor Roncetti brought the pallium 
to Bishop Henni in 1875 his old co-laborer must 
have been intensely interested. Milwaukee defin- 
itely was to have become an archdiocese way back 
when Heiss was consecrated for La Crosse. Heiss 
knew it, but if he knew what caused the delay — 
of seven years he kept it a secret. Since only 
thirteen years separated Heiss and Henni in age 
it is unlikely that Heiss expected to be the next 
metropolitan. Accidentally the day of the con- 


ferring of the pallium became exceptionally mem- 
table for Heiss. The archbishop of Cincinnati 
as slated to officiate but he took sick and Heiss 
substituted for him. Then, too, only a few days 
atlier Heiss had consecrated Rupert Seidenbusch 
in St. Cloud because Henni lacked the pallium. 

After patriarchal Henni had the pallium, he 
tarted to crumble under the weight of his years. 
coadjutor was needed. Since there was no 
Apostolic Delegate in the United States until the 
890's and since there had been no plenary coun- 
il recently, this proposal involved a good deal 
f individual initiative. Precisely who went to 
ork is not clear but all archbishops were in- 
ormed of the projected change so that they could 
dvise the Vatican. A letter of Bishop Grace of 
t. Paul to Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore is 
illuminating. On September 8, 1878, he reported 
n the meeting of the bishops of the province of 
ilwaukee: “Of the six bishops present at the 
onvention, including the archbishop, I was the 
nly one not German. It was with the utmost 
ifficulty I succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
e bishops to hear the name of an American 
pprelate proposed as one of the candidates for the 
appointment. The prelate is the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria, Ill... . The Very Rev. M. 
undig, vicar general of the archdiocese, came to 
me the evening before the convention to urge 
}me for the sake of religion to do all in my 
power to have the name of Bishop Spalding on the 
list of candidates. I have been told that Your 
Grace has already been informed of this condi- 
tion of things in the archdiocese of Milwaukee, 
and throughout Wisconsin, where all the three 


bishops are Germans. . . . They are intensely Ger- 
}man, as indeed are also the other bishops of the 
| province of Milwaukee. . . . I share in the opinion 


-of the V. G. Kundig, the oldest and most respect- 
ed among the German priests of the archdiocese, 
‘that the appointment of a coadjutor who will be 
likely to change the existing policy and give a 
different tone to the Church in Wisconsin, is of 
vital importance to the interests of religion and 
‘the advancement of the Church. A very large 
proportion of the Wisconsin clergy, both German 
and English speaking,—the really worthy and in- 
telligent—are, I am assured, of the same ‘senti- 
ments.” 

A year and a half elapsed before the coadjut- 
or was selected. Much happened in a period 
which might look like mere procrastination. With- 
in a few weeks after the matter was broached a 
‘violent controversy had arisen concerning the co- 
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adjutorship of Milwaukee. First it was reported 
that Propaganda favored a native American. 
More likely than not this preference was sug- 
gested on this side of the sea. Next it was al- 
leged that Heiss was sick. Henni rebutted that 
if he could not have Heiss for a coadjutor he 
would continue in office without help. From 
the Milwaukee archdiocese itself came a protest 
against Heiss which had been sent to Archbishop 
Gibbons and which bore the signature of Father 
Willard and a number of other Wisconsin priests. 

The decisive cablegram reached Milwaukee on 
March 15, 1880. Heiss, triumphed yet timorous, 
wrote: “The opposition party which had power- 
ful patrons in Rome tried everything to prevent 
my appointment. . . . The opposition is silenced, 
but whether the minds are changed I am unable 
to tell.” 

Future events were to tell the story. 

(To be concluded) 
Peres le BLiep,: Pr.D: 


Planted in the Wilderness 


OW, in the course of less than a century, 

a Seminary for the education of young men 
for the priesthood developed from “‘a rudely con- 
structed backwoods log cabin” to its present pre- 
eminence, is attractively told in St. Meznrad’s 
Essays by Fr. Albert Kleber, O.S.B. His facile 
pen draws a picture of what was a courageous 
venture, to open an institution of learning in the 
wilderness, with hardly any other means except 
those a few monks of the Abbey of Einsiedeln 
in Switzerland could take away with them in 
their mind and baggage. 

To the present generation of soft men the 
undertaking would appear foolhardy, in fact an 
absurd waste of effort. But there is St. Mein- 
rad today to look at and for us to marvel that 
from such insignificant beginnings, as those re- 
vealed in the early history of St. Meinrad, such 
results should have developed. Both the long 
list of names of the Seminary’s alumni and of 
this year’s ordinandi testify to the steady growth 
from small beginnings to St. Meinrad’s Seminary. 

One of its first students, Meinrad Fleischman, 
lived far into the present century. As pastor at 
Vincennes, Indiana, he showed himself a friend 
of St. Joseph’s State League of Indiana, at a time 
when Henry Seyfried had succeeded to resuscitate 
this organization. Moreover, the ayes Spiritual 
Adviser, Most Rev. Archbishop J. E. Ritter, 1s 
likewise an alumnus of St. Meinrad’s. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Reviews 


Just, Sister M., O.P. (Maryknoll Sisters): Immortal 
Fire. A Journey through the Centuries with 
the Missionary Great. Herder, St. Louis, 
1951. Pp vii and 598. $7.58. 


HIS stout volume with many illustrations is a 

popular version of the history of Catholic Missions. 
Of its eighteen chapters the first two, like the twin 
pillars guarding the entrance to King Solomon’s tem- 
ple, are essays on St. Paul and St. Patrick—a feature 
which reassures the reader that the Irish contribution 
to the missionary cause will not be altogether over- 
looked. There follow chapters on Saints Gregory the 
Great, Boniface, Ansgar, Cyril and Methodius, Ray- 
mond Lull and the thirteenth century missionaries at 
the Mongol emperor's court. With chapter 9 the 
post-Reformation period begins: St. Francis Xavier, the 
missionaries of South America, the great Jesuits at the 
court of Peking, Nobili and the other missionary pio- 
neers of India. With chapter 13 the turn comes for 
the missions to the North American Indians and in 
chapter 14 we are back in South America, Mexico and 
finally California. After this, Recent History is 
reached: Chapter 15 is devoted to Korea, chapter 16 to 
Africa, chapter 17 to “Women Apostles”, whilst the 
final chapter, under the curious title ““Total Missioners”’, 
deals with saintly Father Lebbe of China (+ 1940) and 
the Maryknoll Congregation, founded in 1911. 

The author's facile pen weaves skillfully a wonder- 
ful array of facts into a charmingly told story, which 
ought to kindle the “Immortal Fire’ of the Foreign 
Mission Apostolate in the hearts of many. There are, 
of course, omissions—but then, what anthology has not 
been blamed for what the anthologist left out? After 
all, a choice must be made: but it does seem a little 
odd, where so much is included, that the only reference 
in the whole book to the Society of the Divine Word 
(who after all are actually providing twenty-one mis- 
sionary bishops and prefects apostolic) is the single 
line on page 500: “Some United States priests are 
among the Divine Word Fathers in the Gold Coast 
Colony.” 

On the other hand, one wonders whether the author 
has not attempted too much. The preface warns us 
that “this book is not exclusively biographical . . . as 
a background for the missionary activity, brief sketches 
of world events have been added”. To write a history 
of the Missions and to add to it a World History 
does seem somewhat ambitious. Moreover, the ‘‘con- 
temporary events’ are often not at all relevant. Take 
that appended to the chapter on Africa: not a word 
is said about Germany’s bid for colonies, the scramble 
for and consequent partition of Africa—but we are told 
that the Prince of Wales was naughty and that his 
father, Prince Albert, had gone to visit him in Cam- 
bridge (p. 506). And why stress that Disraeli ‘was 
not a practicing Jew’—why should he have been, 
since he was haptized at the age of thirteen and was a 
practicing member of the English State Church? 


Again, the political changes taking place in the 
Missionary World and their inevitable reactions on the 
position of the Missionary qua White Man, are not 
referred to—which may be legitimate in a book of this 
sort: but is it not misleading, if on British West Africa 
one is only told, that (p. 500) trade prosperity has 
“brought a veneer of sophistication to many of the 
coastal Negroes’—when actually Mr. K. Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, is forming a first 
All-African cabinet and turning the country into a 
full-fledged Dominion? 

Perhaps in a second edition, which one hopes will 
be soon called for, the author may find it advisable 
to cut out all farcing, as well as the more fanciful 
pictures, which trimming should allow the book to 
be sold at less than the actual price, which is rather a 
stiff one for popular devotional reading. 

Special praise is due to the index, which is of the 
excellence Herder publications have accustomed one to 
expect. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


Boyle, George: The Poor Man’s Prayer. The Story 
of Credit Union Beginning. Harper Broth- 
ers, N: Y. Bree $2.50: 

Writing in a lighter vein, the author relates the 
so remarkable development of the Credit Union in 
Canada as the result of the efforts largely of one 
man, Alphonse Desjardins. The book is said to be 
a “fictionalized biography,” but that is true only as 
far as circumstances of an incidental nature are con- 
cerned. The chief and deciding circumstances which 
surrounded the founding, the reception and growth of 
the movement are authentic. The part Desjardins played 
in the development of the institution known as the 
Peoples Bank is well set forth as is his intelligent and 
attractive personality. For light reading the book is 
recommended. 
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Note 


A COLLECTION of over four thousand ancient palm ; 


leaf manuscripts, some of them nearly 1,000 years 
old, have been displayed at the National Museum in New 
Delhi. The longest manuscript in the exhibition was 34 
inches long written in perfectly preserved black ink on 
palm leaf specially imported from Indonesia during the 
mediaeval period. 


The manuscripts which were brought to Delhi for 
microfilming, belong to the Library established at Jaisal- 
mer Rajasthan in the 15th century, as a part of the Jain 
Temple there. It contains some of the older manuscripts 
known in India going back to the 10th century. They 
cover a wide range of subjects, including philosophy, 
poetry, drama, economics and social sciences and throw 
interesting sidelights on the literary history of this 
period. 
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All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


DHE OMI NG 


F at any time in recent centuries it was incumbent on 
serious-minded Catholics to meet in convention for 
the purpose of deliberting on the signs of the times 
and the need of a program of Catholic Action, it is 
today an imperative demand for Catholics to respond to 
the call of the Church and engage in the revival of 
‘Christian morals and the construction of a Christian 
social and economic order. Hence, it is to be hoped 
that State Leagues and individual societies, entitled to 
be represented by delegates at our national convention, 
will send delegates to Pittsburgh deeply imbued with 
the spirit the world of today needs to prevent the down- 
fall of our civilization. The present condition of Europe 
should convey a terrible warning to all men the world 
ver than nations can no more sin against the moral order, 
established by God, than individuals, and that when 
the moral order has deen transgressed the people must 
repent and reform. 


It is with such thoughts in mind the members of the 
CV, privileged to meet at Pittsburgh, should enter 
the convention hall. The local committee has prepared 
a program which will promote the good intentions of the 
delegates. 

On Saturday, August 25 the customary committee 
)meetings will be held. The Board of Directors will 
-assemble twice on that day, while the Catholic Fraternal 
| Societies’ section will hold one meeting. 

The program for Sunday, August 26 also follows the 


Jestablished routine. The time for the Pontifical High 
Mass is 10:30 a.m., in St. Paul’s Cathedral; the cele- 
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brant will be Most Rev. John F. Dearden, S.T.D.; a 
well known member of the Pennsylvania CV, Rev. 
Anthony Ostheimer, of Philadelphia, will deliver the 
sermon. 

The Civic Forum, to be conducted in the Wm. Penn 
Hotel on the afternoon of the same day, will be address- 
ed by Fr. Victor Suren, Co-Director, Central Bureau, 
on the mission and program of the Central Verein, 
while the second speaker will be Mr. Louis Budenz, 
who needs no introduction. Most Rev. Bishop Dearden 
will honor the ocassion by addressing what is expected 
to be a numerous audience. 

A notable event of the 26th will be the banquet. It 
is on this ocassion our delegates, and the friends of the 
cause assembled at Hotel Wm. Penn, will be reminded 
that it was the motto of Pius X, ‘‘to renew all things 
in Christ” and his inspiring example that lead the CV 
to adopt a program of social action, almost fifty years 
ago. Mr. Walter Matt’s address on “Pius X and the 
CV Social Action Program” will undoubtedly provide 
the leitmotif of the convention. With other words, 
officers and delegates should once more resolve to 
follow the instructions of Pius X that Catholics should 
promote “a social program of their own,” one well an- 
chored in religious convictions and sound morals. 


On Monday morning, August 27, the High Mass will 
be a sacrifice imploring peace for distracted humanity. 
The rest of the morning will be largely devoted to the 
joint session, at which the President of the CV and the 
President of the NCWU deliver their annual messages. 
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In the afternoon the Resolution Committee, and other 
committees, will meet. At night, the Central Bureau will 
report, and also the Central Bureau Sustenance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Richard Hemmerlein, Chairman. Ultimately, 
there will be a Credit Union Conference. The partici- 
pants will be privileged to hear Rev. Fr. Frommherz, 
in whose Ohio parish one of the most successful and 
largest rural parish credit unions of the country has been 
developed. 

The program for Tuesday, August 28 and the follow- 
ing day, August 29, follow the accepted precedents of 
former years. The High Mass of Thanksgiving will 
be celebrated on Wednesday morning and at four o'clock 
in the afternoon installation of newly elected officers 
will be followed by a liturgical departure ceremony. 


The CV and "Rerum Novarum” 


N his column “The Condition of Labor” contributed 

to each week’s issue of the Psttsburgh Catholic Rev. 
Charles Owen Rice attributes to the Catholic Central 
Verein a prominent place among the organizations 
which have propagated the social teachings of the 
encyclical Ouadragesimo anno. But this well-informed 
Catholic publicist seems not so much aware of the 
propagation also of the teachings and principles of 
“Rerum novarum” by the Central Verein. He states 
in part: 

“By 1931 the great Encyclical was not much more 
than a scholarly footnote. In America it would have 
been unknown but for the efforts of the late, great 
Msgr. John A. Ryan. Then came word that a new 
Encyclical was to be issued on the 40th anniversary 
of the first one. . . This second Encyclical has been 
made known, due chiefly to Msgr. Ryan and his suc- 
cessors in the Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Welfare Conference, plus the Catholic Worker, 
the Commonweal, America, the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein, and the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists” 
(MayelO; 1951. 1p. 3). = 

From the beginnings of the Central Bureau, in 1909, 
when the Verein inaugurated its program of Catholic 
Social Action, almost every issue of Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, our official monthly, contained either ex- 
positions of the doctrines of Rerum novarum or prac- 
tical applications of its principles to conditions and 
institutions. The CV Study Courses, conducted be- 
tween 1910 and 1925, were devoted largely to lectures 
and discussions intended to propagate the principles 
enunciated in Rerum novarum. It is known that the 
late Msgr. Ryan addressed some of these Study Courses, 
at a time when his teachings were looked upon as too 
“radical’, and he was unacceptable in some Catholic 
circles. In 1912, it was decided to found a School 
of Catholic Social Science, to be established by the 
Central Verein in Chicago. But the plan was aban- 
doned, due to disturbed social and economic condi- 
tions brought on by the first World War. As early 
as 1912, the Central Bureau published a Pastoral Let- 
ter, issued by Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, dealing with the rights and duties of employers 
and workers, as expounded in Rerum Novarum. Eight 
thousand copies of this leaflet were distributed by the 
Bureau at the time. 
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Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: National Conven- 
tions, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 25-29. 
Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: Rockne, 
July 24-26. ; ' 
CU and NCWU of Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, 
"CV end NCWU of New York: Troy, Sept. 1-3. 
CU and NCWU of Arkansas: Prairie View, Sep- 
tember 1-3. 
CU and NCWU of Missouri: O’Fallon, September 
15-16. 
"Cy. NCWU and Catholic Aid Assoc., of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 23-25. 


Aug- | 


Commendation for CV Declarations 


a aceeeiee: the men and women gathered to 
commemorate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Connecticut Branch, NCWU, Most 
Reverend Bishop O’Brien, of Hartford, referred to the 
Declaration of Principles, adopted by the Quincy Con- 
vention in the following statement: 

“This Silver Jubilee celebration commemorates twenty- 
five years of fruitful service to the principles of our 
Holy Faith. No better summary of these services 
could be found than that contained in the Declaration 
of Principles adopted at the Ninety-fifth Convention of 
the Central Verein last August. To all of these you 
women of the Catholic Women’s Union subscribe. For 
all of these you have labored during the past twenty- 
five years; to all of these you have contributed much. 
They manifest clearly that you have a definite idea 
of the problems facing the world today and a definite 
determination to do your share in an attempt to solve 
them.” 


The Bureau’s Sustenance Fund 


HROUGH June and July a number of state or- 
ganizations contributed substantial amounts to our 
Sustaining Fund. 

Together with a number of smaller donations, Penn- 
sylvania sent a gift of $100, intended for the Fund 
by Rev. Wm. A. Koenig; Minnesota paid $500 and 
Missouri, after the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
on July 1, $1,100.00. Others of our organizations 
which have contributed to this Fund are: New Jersey 
Branch of the CCVA, $300; Catholic State League of 
Texas, $172.20; Catholic Union of Illinois, $160. 


A number of years ago the Western Catholic 
Union at one of its conventions voted an annual con- 
tribution of $100 towards the Central Bureau Founda- 
tion Fund. This action was not alone faithfully adhered 
to until the next convention but each succeeding con- 
vention has ratified this donation which has been paid 
annually since 1932. 

Writing on July 3rd, Mr. Wm. K. Ott, Secretary, 


2 ae has enclosed another year’s contribution to our 
und. 


Set of Excellent Resolutions 


HE resolutions adopted by the Convention of the 
Catholic Union of Illinois, held in May, have this 
to recommend them: While brief, they deal with time- 
ly subjects that invite discussion. 


In addition to the declaration to filial devotion for 
the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, there are the following 
esolutions: A New Danger, The Youth Problem, Op- 
posing the Spirit of Revolt, The Father, Corruption 
in Public and Private Life, The Russian Peril, Education 
ot a State Monopoly, and finally the recommendation 
to feorganize the District Leagues which were once 
pon a time a so important, integral part of Illinois’ 
atholic Union. In this, and subsequent issues of 
S.J.R. and the Bulletin of the NCWU, some of the 
utstanding resolutions adopted by the Illinois Con- 
ention will be published. 


Winnois Convention 


ONSTRUCTIVE measures to strengthen its organ- 
ization and increase its effectiveness were adopted 
after mature deliberation by the Catholic Union of 
Illinois in its recent Convention in St. Joseph’s Parish, 
(Peru, May 26-28. It is thus the thirty delegates from 
widely separated sections returned to their affiliates 
Satisfied in their ability to present a concrete program of 
activity for the ensuing year. 

Chief among the objectives of the immediate future 
tgs the endeavor to increase the membership of the 
CU, through the formation of district leagues “‘in every 
section of our State where we have two or more af- 
filiates’, as one of the Convention resolutions puts it. 
These sectional leagues were also recognized as pow- 
erful media for bringing the national and State programs 
of the CV to the most basic unit in our organizational 
set-up, viz., the local parish society. All district 
leagues were asked to convene quarterly at least, and 
to submit reports to the State President. 

To aid the campaign for new affiliations, the Con- 
vention decided to have a revised history of the CU 
published. It was felt that such a history would be of 
invaluable assistance in acquainting the clergy and the 
laity with the nature, aims and achievements of the 
CV, as well as of the State Branch. 

Confronting the fact that of late years the Catholic 
Union has not been sufficiently active in promoting 
wholesome legislation, the delegates deemed it ad- 
visable to seek the services of a member of the clergy 
or laity in the city of Springfield, who would keep 
the State organization alerted to any legislation de- 
serving attention. 

The Convention drew its inspiration from the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass of Sunday morning and from the mass 
meeting later in the day. . The Pontifical Mass, cele- 
brated by Abbot Lawrence Vohs, O.S.B., ‘was a thing 
of rare beauty. Father Abbot was assisted by his 
monks from St. Bede’s Abbey who performed all the 
| offices of the major and minor ministers of the Mass. 
‘Since this happened to be the feast of St. Bede, Pa- 
“tronal Feast of the Abbey, the preacher of the occasion, 
Father Suren of the Central Bureau, extended felicita- 
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tions to Father Abbot and his community on behalf 
of the delegates assembled. 

At the mass meeting, the history of the Central 
Verein and the Catholic Union of Illinois was ably 
reviewed by Mr. James H. Zipf of St. Louis, First 
Vice President of the CV. The second address of the 
occasion was delivered by Rev. James McCormick of 
Belleville, who spoke on the much discussed subject 
of sex instruction in schools. In keeping with the 
unchanging policy of the Church, the CV and _ its 
State Branches has always opposed the indiscriminate 
teachings of sex in the class room. The high standard 
of the afternoon’s program was reflected in the en- 
tertainment. The Glee Club of St. Bede’s College 
pleased the delegates with its easy rendition of highly 
diversified numbers, while Mrs. Howard Sibigtroth, as 
soloist, also demonstrated good taste in her classical 
selections. 

At the Sunday night banquet, the delegates heard 
vital messages from two highly qualified speakers. Mrs. 
W. F. Rohman of St. Louis, President of the NCWU, 
gave a brief but complete coverage of the work of the 
Women’s Union. Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp of Quincy, 
for many years Supreme President of the Western 
Catholic Union and an active member of the Verein’s 
Committee on Social Action, spoke on the relation- 
ship existing over the years between the Central Ver- 
ein and Catholic Fraternals. 

A highly constructive convention concluded on Mon- 
day at 2:30 P.M. with Benediction given by the Pastor 
of St. Joseph’s, Father James Lauer, O.S.B. Father 
Lauer’s genial hospitality, joined with the generous ef- 
forts of his parishioners, was truly a major factor 
in the Convention’s success. 

Mr. Frank Becherer of East St. Louis, President of 
the CU of Illinois, centered his annual message around 
a number of clear-cut recommendations which had 
much to do with promoting the passage of the con- 
structive measures previously referred to. 


Relief for German Refugees 


peer of the Diocese of Fargo are reminded, in 
the July issue of Folia Cleri, to remember Arch- 
bishop Muench, Apostolic Nuncio in Germany, with 
Mass stipends. They are needed for priests behind the 
Iron Curtain, i.e. the part of Germany occupied by the 
Russians. In addition Archbishop Muench helps to 
provide for refugee priests who, driven out of their 
homelands, are now serving their exiled compatriots in 
Western Germany. But these people can barely sustain 
themselves, because they came away from their native 
Jands penniless and many of them have been either 
ill or unemployed since they reached their haven of 
refuge. 


In recent months attempts have been made in 
Western Germany to shift exiles to new locations, in 
an effort to attain a more equitable distribution of 
these homeless people, too many of whom were crowd- 
ed into rural communities. 

Writing from one of the poorest mountain districts 
of Germany, Westerwald, a woman, whose petition for 
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a food package is “urgently recommended” by the local 
pastor, says: “I am a refugee from East Prussia; not 
married, but I am providing for my sister’s two chil- 
dren, whose husband is among the missing. About 
six months ago we were transferred to our present lo- 
cation, and because my health was already poor, I suf- 
fered thereby. In fact, I suffer serious attacks of an- 
gina pectoris and it may be some time before I will 
have recovered. The two children in the meanwhile 
are with strangers. Knowing of your organization and 
the help it has extended to some of our people, I ap- 
proach you with the request for a charitable food pack- 
age. 

In another case an impoverished widow, a refugee, 
old and ill, approaches the Bureau with the request 
for aid. Her pastor writes us: ‘Let me ask of you 
please to aid this poor woman. Our Catholic Diaspora- 
congregation is poor and depends on the assistance 
charitable people extend to us.” 


Suffering from pernicious anemia, a German priest 
spent eleven weeks in the hospital. His first letter 
after his return to his parish was written to the Cen- 
tral Bureau to thank us for a food package. His 
health had broken down completely, due to overwork, 
caused in part by the services the arrival of so many 
refugees in his parish demanded. 

Their needs are still serious, he writes us. “They 
come to me in tattered clothing and shoes and stock- 
ings completely worn out. Often they have not even 
a shirt and stockings. It is in such conditions they 
come and rap at the doors. One is so anxious to 
help in order to forestall bitter feelings and despair, 
but it is impossible for me to do much.” 

He reminds us that on one occasion we had sent him 
a package of clothing and he begs of us to extend 
our aid to him again at the present time. “It is not 
necessary the articles should be new” he writes. “We 
have in the parish a St. Elizabeth Society, and the 
women will be glad to mend and put into shape any- 
thing you may send us.’’ The writer concludes with 
the statement: “It is at times very hard and bitter not 
to be able to help at all although the need is so great.” 


For years Sr. M. Roswitha was known to us as 
the Superior of an orphanage in China. Obliged to 
leave the country as Communism spread through the 
old Celestial Empire, she returned to her native Ba- 
varia and was soon put in charge of the official 
Catholic Charities in one of the country’s middletowns. 
Of course, Sr. Roswitha remembered the friendly ser- 
vices the Bureau had rendered ther in China. 

In a recent communication she has written to beg 
of us not to forget her. She says: “Want is making 
itself felt more and more. While the number of those 
seeking aid is so large, their moral and spiritual needs 
are even greater than those of a material nature. May 
the dear Lord have mercy on these poor people and 
may He stave off even greater misery.” 


A charity-worker in a Berlin parish reports that the 
stream of refugees, fleeing from the Russian Zone 
into Western Germany, still continues to flow. ‘Here 
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in our camp,” she writes, “there are at present seven 
hundred people to be taken care of, and while the 
refugees continue to arrive, unemployment here in- 
Berlin is a serious problem. ‘Thus far no solution - 
for these conditions has been found.” 


A Notable Mission Intention 


O Catholics, indifferent to the obligation to en- 

gage in Catholic Action, the mission intention for 
the month of September, approved and blessed by the 
Holy Father, should come as a shock. According to 
th clip-sheet, published by the organization’s American 
office, Catholics are to pray for the promotion of Chris- 
tian Social Education in Mission Countries. The rea- 
sons for the choice of this intention are stated in the 
following paragraph: 

“Social problems have suddenly become the main 
preoccupation of the governments and the peoples of 
the mission countries, just is in the Western world. 
The defects of the ancient social systems of these re- 
gions have been heightened and brought to a more 
critical condition. This situation in the light of mod- 
ern ideals of Social Justice has arisen in the minds 
of nearly all who patiently accepted in former years 
conditions which now are unbearable to them. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that we find, for example, in China 
an apathetic attitude of these people towards the in- 
roads of Communism.” 


Continuing the statement declares: ‘““These social 
evils in which Communism grows like mushrooms, 
cannot be solved by merely eliminating Communism. It 
is our obligation to help these people to understand 
that the true remedy of all their problems is to be 
found in the practice of justice tempered with char- 
ity 
Lacking this solid foundation of Christian princi- 
ples and knowledge of their application to existing con- 
ditions, the people in mission countries are in danger 
of misunderstanding and misinterpreting the ideas of a 
political, social and economic nature developed in the 
West in the course of time. As the mission intention 
declares, “In their haste, they may choose a remedy 
worse than the evil. The denial of Communism alone 
is not the answer. Capitalism likewise contains germs 
(in fact, more than germs Ed. S.J.R.) of materialistic 
ideas which in themselves distort and render almost 
impossible the virtue of justice.” 

Without doubt, the political, social and economic 
problems of the Far East, South Africa and other 
mission countries, pressing for a solution, demand the 
application to existing conditions of the healing quali- 
ties of the natural and the divine law. Had they been 
observed by the nations of Europe, when they first 
came in contact with the people of America, Asia and 
Africa, the face of the world would today possess a 
different aspect. Possibly we now are being punished 
for the sins of former generations. But we may make 
amends by responding to the plea, blessed by the Holy 
Father to pray for the “Christian Social Education in 
Mission Countries.” Which means, incidently, that 
not a few American Catholics would do well to ac- 
quire a “‘social education” for themselves. 


In Need of Breviaries 


Ow accustomed missionaries ate to submit to us 
their wants, the following inquiry indicates. Hav- 
1g expressed his gratitude “for the lovely parcel of 
0oks, periodicals, pictures, etc.” sent him by the 
Sureau, a priest in India, engaged in the Catholic 
Sook Crusade, says: “I wonder if you ever run into 
ny used Breviaries, or if any old-style Breviaries are 
wailable at nominal price? When priests buy the new 
"salms, they must discard the old Breviaries. These 
vould be welcome here, also old rituals, etc.” On the 
‘ther hand, we are assured that “old, faded dollar 
vills” too would be welcome. 


Similarly a Capuchin Father writes from another 
watt of India, to thank us for magazines, pamphlets 
pad books sent him. He begs of us to continue such 
poOnsignments and add to them, if possible, Bibles, cop- 
=s of the Imitation of Christ, Lives of the Saints. 
Even a new or secondhand Breviary would be most 
welcome,” the missionary states, “for just now one 
seminarist from this mission is in the larger seminary, 
itudying theology. There are two aspirants in the 
minor seminary, so the Breviaries, Bibles, or Lives of the 
saints would prove most acceptable. The seminarists 
will appreciate your generosity.” 

It stands to reason that the Bureau can be no more 
7enerous than its supporters permit. 


Apostolate of the Printed Word 


HE following acknowledgement has come to the 
Bureau from the organizer of the Institute of St. 
oseph at Pattanakad in Southern India: 

“A few days back your big package of books reached 
ne safely and in good condition to the happiness of 
il. Our most grateful thanks.” 

“We find that the books you have so kindly sent us 
re very fine and supply the members of the Insti- 
ute with good reading matter. The leaflets also are 
most instructive and we shall adopt also the policy 
‘ou have inaugurated.” 

The writer, a native secular priest, declares it neces- 
aty “to work efficiently with the aid of the press 
nd the platform, because the times are so very critical.” 
[he approaching General Election, the first to be held 
n the Republic of India, apparently calls for special 
fforts on the part of the Catholics of the country. 


Sisters, teaching an Indian School in Northern 
Minnesota, had asked the Bureau to assist them to 
stablish a library for the children. We have remem- 
ered this request from time to time with the result 
hat we have now been told: 

“We are most grateful for the books that have 
ome to us from your kindness. Your help in build- 
ng up our library is most deeply appreciated. With- 
uit it we would not have much.” =a 

The present price of books makes it difficult for 
nissionaries to supply their need of reading matter. 
fence, many requests for such silent tutors and pro- 
iders of recreation reach us. 
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For Our Home Missions 
(CONSISTENT cooperation on the part of members 


and friends with the Bureau’s charitable effort to 
supply Indians, poor Negroes and Mexicans with cloth- 
ing has again made it possible to distribute bales of 
weating apparel of every kind to missions located in 
nine states. The shipment, made in June, consisted of 
39 bales, 12 crates and two cartons filled with goods. 
They went to Georgia, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Mexico, North and South Dakota, Texas and Penn- 
sylvania. The cost of shipping this consignment of 
clothing etc., came to $215.53. 

This is but one of the special efforts the Bureau en- 
gages in to aid the missions. The figures referred to 
do not take into account articles other than clothing, 
underwear, shoes, etc., supplied to missionaries in our 
country or priests in the disapora. 


Remailing of Catholic Literature 


| Pees the second quarter of 1951 (April, May 
and June), 1099 copies of Catholic magazines were 
forwarded by the Bureau to missionaries in our own 
and in foreign countries. The postage amounted to 
$16.97, an item borne by the Bureau. During the first 
quarter of the year, about 1000 magazines were sent. 
This amounts to a little over 300 copies of magazines 
remailed to missionaries each month. 

The Bureau receives frequent acknowledgements for 
this service, and many missionaries have written to the 
Bureau and asked to be placed on the list of recipients 
of these magazines. In one case, the periodicals re- 
ceived were found useful as material for discussion 
at a meeting conducted by a bishop for priests in his 
diocese. 


So well known is the Central Bureau’s remailing 
apostolate that a Bishop of Southern India has writ- 
ten us to say, he would be thankful if we were to 
arrange to remail Catholic reading matter to a certain 
priest of his Diocese. The Bishop himself is on the 
receiving end and hence tells us: “I greatly appre- 
ciate your kindness in complying with my request to 
send me Catholic magazines, pamphlets, etc. God 
reward you amply for your efforts to further His in- 
terests.”” 


Propaganda for Communism is being carried on 
in the farthest corners of the world. Writing from 
the British Cameroons in West Africa a missionary 
states: 

“Strange as it may seem, an amount of Commun- 
istic literature is coming into this country and is being 
spread among the educated classes and among our 
school boys. At the present, we have nothing with 
which to counteract the evil literature, and I wonder, 
could you put me in touch with any society in America 
that could supply me with good Catholic material of a 
counter-revolutionary kind?” ; 

For a beginning we are sending him a quantity of 
our own Free Leaflets and pamphlets on the subject 
of Communism. 
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In Memoriam Members 


1% San Antonio, Texas, members of the third gen- 
eration of the Dielmann’s have now testified to 
their interest in the CV inasmuch as Mr. Wm. V. 
Dielmann,. Jr., Mr. S. Joseph Dielmann and Mrs. 
Henrietta Dielmann Galle, children of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. V. Dielmann, Sr., have inscribed their de- 
ceased parents on the In Memoriam scroll of the CV. 
In consequence of their action, the name of almost 
every member of the Dielmann family will thus be 
perpetuated in the annals of our organization. The 
grandfather of the younger Dielmanns just referred 
to was one of the staunchest promoters and supporters 
of the Catholic Union of Texas which he helped to 
found. 


Jubilees 


yh Oe Fr. Joseph Preuss, of the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis was never intimately affiliated with 
the CV, we wish to call attention to his Golden 
Sacerdotal Jubilee in S. J. R. The son of the dis- 
tinguished convert, Dr. Edward Preuss, and the broth- 
er of Arthur Preuss, the gifted and courageous pub- 
licist, the Jubilarian is one of three brothers ordained 
to the priesthood. Two of these sons of the convert 
Preuss are members of the Society of Jesus. 


In the Diocese of Rochester three priests, inter- 
ested in our organization have celebrated anniver- 
saries in June. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Geo. W. Eckl, Pastor 
of St. Andrews Church, has been a priest for fifty 
years; Rev. Fr. Frank Hoefen, Pastor of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Church, was ordained forty years 
ago, while Very Rev. John T. Connolly, C.Ss.R., Pastor 
of St. Joseph Church, commemorated the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 


Necrology 


Msgr. Gerlich 


A LONG and noble priestly life came to a close with 
the death on June 3, at San Antonio, Texas, of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Gerlach. The deceased was a 
pioneer churchman in Texas, a builder both in the ma- 
terial and spiritual order. He was a consistent friend and 
promoter of the our organizations in Texas: the Catholic 
State League, the Catholic Women’s Union. He was, 
in fact, one of the founders of the Catholic Life Insur- 


anes Union of Texas, in which he held insurance policy 
Ostia 


Msgr. Gerlach was born in Erlinghausen, Westphalia, 
Germany, in 1863. He was ordained in 1886, and short- 
ly afterward came to America, to the Diocese of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, at the behest of Most Rev. Louis M. Fink. 
As pastor of Eudora, Kansas, he built a church and 
school, the first of many others in his long career. Due 
to ill health, he was forced to seek the less rigorous 
climate of the South, and came to Texas in 1891. After 
a short stay in the diocese of Galveston, he placed himself 
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for a number of years. 


under obedience to the missionary prelate, Most Rev. 
Claude Nerza, Bishop of San Antonio. This was the 
beginning of his long and fruitful priestly life, during - 
which time he built churches, schools and rectories in 
Kerryville, Comfort, Bandera, Boerne, Honey Creek, © 
Blanco City, Fredericksburg and Harper. He served as | 
pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, High Hill, for thirty nine | 
years: from 1899 to 1913 and again from 1925 to 1951. 
Msgr. Gerlach who became a Domestic Pelate in 1935, 
was privileged to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of © 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1946. 

Noteworthy has been the large number of religious 
vocations in parishes which he served, amoung them 
Most Rev. Sidney Metzger, Bishop of El Paso, a native 
of Fredericksburg. 

The funeral services for the deceased were conducted 
from St. Mary’s Parish, High Hill, on June 8. Most | 
Rev. Robert Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, pre- } 
sided at the Mass, and delivered a sermon in English. 
Most Rev. Sidney Metzger preached in German. In 
addition to the two Bishops, 100 monsignors and priests 
from four Texas Dioceses attended the funeral mass, 
celebrated by Rt. Rev. Peter J. Schnetzer. All officers of 
the Mass were natives sons of the parish in High Hill and — 
Fredericksburg, where Msgr. Gerlach has been sta- 
tioned: The Rev. Fathers Weber, Kraus, Schmidtzinsky,~ 
Schmidt and Kahlich. 


The remains of the revered priest were deposited in 
the parish cemetery at High Hill, at the foot of the 
monument erected by him as a tribute to the soldiers 
of the parish who died in World War II. 


Wael Kapo 


Few men in the history of our organization have 
deserved better of the CV than the late Wm. J. Kapp 
of New York. In reprospect his life appears a vo- 
cation to devote himself to the welfare of his fellow 
men in Catholic organizations. His life was intimately 
connected with the development and the activities of 
a number of Catholic associations, to all of which he — 
gave unselfishly of his time and means. As far as 
the Bureau is concerned, he remembered it even in 
his will, together with a few other Catholic organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

Unassuming, never dictatorial, he was President of 
St. John’s Young Men’s Benevolent Society of New 
York City, for no less than fifty-three years! In ad- 
dition, Mr. Kapp was President of the New York | 
City Branch of the CV for almost twenty-five years, 
when, in 1945, he was elected Honorary President. 
Moreover, the Kolping Society of New York City, 
also counted him among its members as did the mili- 
tary organization founded in the long ago under the 
name of Jaeger Company. As a delegate to the na- 
tional conventions of the CV, he was by no means a 
mere figurehead. The deceased always attended the 
meetings of the resolutions committee and debated 
serious questions. Hence, he was a real asset to our 
organization, which he served as National Treasurer 


Because of his experience and unselfish interest in 
the cause, Mr. Kapp was made a delegate at meet- 
ings of the New York City Branch of the Catholic 


omen’s Union, which benefited on many occasions 
tom his experience and sound advice. 


A solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated for the 
epose of the deceased in St. Nicholas of Tolentino 
Phurch in the Bronx. The CV was represented on this 
#ecasion by its President, Mr. Albert J. Sattler; the 
Tonorary President, Wm. H. Siefen, and Mrs. Mary 
ilser Lohr, Honorary President, NCWU. A number 
priests were present in the sanctuary. 

Only in spirit will the deceased be with us at Pitts- 
urgh. In spite of impaired health Mr. Kapp jour- 
seyed to Quincy last year. It was the final demonstration 
tf his sincere desire to serve the cause of Catholic 
ction through the Central Verein. 


District Activities 


Southeastern District, Texas 


A. LARGE number of delegates and visitors attend- 
fed the meeting of this District, conducted in St. 
voseph’s Parish, Moulton, on May 20. Rev. Joseph 
opp, pastor of the host Parish, welcomed the dele- 
zates. 

The principal speaker of the day was State Senator 
sus J. Strauss, of Hallettsville. Representatives of 
Ihe local men’s and women’s societies, and officers of 
Ihe Catholic State League, the Catholic Women’s Un- 
hon and the Catholic Life Insurance Union, addressed 
che meeting. 

Mr. Albert Arnold was re-elected President and A. 
. Leopold re-elected Secretary of the Southeastern 
| District. 

Carver County, Minn. 


_ This District of the Minnesota Federation held its 
annual Catholic Day in Winsted, on June 17. Dele- 
rates from the affiliated societies of Chanhassen, 
Winsted, St. Bonifacius, Waconia, Cologne, Victoria 
land Chaska were present. The program consisted of a 
Imarade of the delegates through the streets of Winsted, 
Hollowed by a mass meeting in Holy Trinity High 
School auditorium. Mr. George Roufs, President of the 
lFederation, presided. Thirteen members of the St. 
|Aloysius Society, of Winsted, who have been mem- 
Hbers for the past 50 years or more, were honored at 
tthe meeting. ; 

| The speakers on the occasion were Fr. Frederick 
[Baschko, pastor of Holy Trinity Parish; Fr. Albert 
}Heer, of Cologne; Mr. Michael F. Ettel, President of 
tthe Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota. The 1952 
} Catholic Day celebration of the Carver County organ- 
| ization is to held in Chanhassen sometime in June. 


f St. Louis — 
A’ well-attended meeting of this District, CU 


‘of Missouri, was held in Holy Ghost Parish, St. 
ILouis, on July 2. President James Zipf was in 
‘the chair. Mr. Fred Grumich, State President, re- 
| ported on preparations for the national Convention, to 
/be held in Pittsbugh, on August 25-29. Mr. Zipf 
was selected as a delegate of the District. Mr. Grumich 
spoke on the State Convention, to be held in O'Fallon 
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on September 15-16, and on the joint social sponsored 
by the men and women in Sts. Peter and. Paul Parish, 
on June 24. A part of the proceeds will help defray 
the deficit of Missouri's quota to the Central Bureau 
Assistance Fund. 


_ The guest speaker, Msgr. Anthony Esswein, interest- 
ingly discussed the administrative structure of the 
Catholic Church, explaining the jurisdiction and func- 
tions of the various ““Congregations’’, the Secretariat of 
State of the Vatican, etc. He described the practical 
application of the administrative structure in the diocese, 
and also explained the method employed in the selec- 
tion of new bishops. a 

Rev. E. Harms, O.F.M., urged participation of the 
District League in the Program of the Natl. Council of 
Catholic Men. Mr. Zipf was designated to represent 
the District on the legislative committee of the NCCM. 
A contribution of $25 was voted for the Central Bu- 
reau Assistance Committee. The penny collection, in- 
tended for the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central 
Bureau, amounted to $6.25. 


Texas Districts 


A number of Districts of the Catholic State League 
conducted meetings after the beginning of spring. The 
Southeastern District met in Moulton, on May 20; the 
Western District in Honey Creek, on June 3, and the 
Northwestern District in Ballinger on May 20. About 


400 delegates and visitors were present at the meeting 


in Moulton; Messrs Albert Arnold and A. C. Leopold 
were re-elected President and Secretary, respectively, of 
the District. Officers of the Catholic State League and 
the Catholic Life Insurance Union were present and 
addressed the delegates. 


Miscellany 


DDRESSING the officers and delegates of the Con- 

necticut Branch, in convention assembled at Wall- 
ingford, on June 3rd, Mr. Albert Sattler, our President, 
spoke on “Catholic Action and Civic Responsibility.” 


A few days previously Mr. Sattler had attended the 


_Silver Jubilee Meeting of the Connecticut Branch of 


the Catholic Union of NCWU. 


Officers and members of the CV will, while 


attending the Pittsburgh Convention, come to know 


the present Bishop of that great See, Most Rey. John 
F. Dearden. He is indirectly affiliated with our 
organization, inasmuch as he has consented to act as 
Supreme Spiritual Adviser of the Catholic Knights of 
St. George. This position was formerly held by Bishop 
Boyle, and on many occasions he proved his friend- 
ship for our movement. 


When the Central Bureau made a friend of the 
Colum Federal Credit Union at Philadelphia, it estab- 
lished an enduring connection with a forward-looking 


- and enthusiastic group of cooperators. Not alone does 


this Credit Union sustain membership in the CV, but 
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it also contributes liberally to the Bureau’s need from 
time-to time. 

The spirit that animates the officers of. the organi- 
zation appears from the letter the Treasurer, Mr. How- 
ad J. Mcllraine, addressed to the Bureau early in 
June. He wrote: “Enclosed is a check for $35.00, 
which is a contribution from the Colum Federal Credit 
Union and a partial repayment by us of the debt that 
we owe you for the excellent work that you have been 
doing in behalf of the Church’s social teachings.” 

Let this spirit prevail more generally in the Central 
‘Verein and the reconstruction of the social order would 
not seem the impossible task, which it now appears to 
be twenty years after Owadragesimo anno, 


‘Sometime in the spring of this year the Holy 
‘Name Society of the Assumption parish at Syracuse, 
New York, had asked the Bureau for two thousand 
Eree Leaflets on ‘““You—and Your Parish’. In the 
June meetirg the organization voted a donation of 
ten dollars, ‘to help defray the expense of printing 
‘and postage.’ ‘The letter transmitting the gift thanks 
the Bureau for its ‘“endeavor to spread Catholic prin- 


- ciples.” 


The Rochester Branch of the CV together with 


_the women’s Branch participated in a holy hour, in 


observance of the beatification of Pope Pius X. The 


_ service was conducted in St. Joseph’s Church, on Sunday 


afternoon, June 3, by Rev. Frederick Fochtmann, 
C.Ss.R. 

It was during the Pontificate of Pope Pius X, and 
due to the inspiration of his motto, to renew all things 
in Christ, the members of the CV were aroused to the 
intention to engage in Catholic social action. The 
National Catholic Women’s Union was organized sub- 


sequently, as a part of the Verein’s program. 


’ Early in June, the New Jersey Branch of the 
Central Verein, through its President, Mr. Charles L. 


'Kabis, paid its annual quota, of the Central Bureau 


Sustenance Fund. The representative of the organiza- 
tion was among the men who, in 1947, at Milwaukee, 
decided that inflation of the currency and increase of 
all prices made necessary new sources of income for the 
Bureau. What the delegates from New Jersey agreed 
to, the organization has faithfully carried out. The 
amount of this year’s donation is three hundred dol- 
lars. ; 


From a seminarian in the middle West the follow- 
ing communication has reached the Bureau: 


“May I suggest that the wonderful instructive and 
comprehensive series of articles appearing under the 
title “The Status of Woman’ be reprinted in pamphlet 


«form and made available to laity and clergy, schools 


and especially seminaries.” 
The writer furthmore extends a “hearty thanks to 


~ the author (Rev. Dr. Charles Bruehl) for a lucid pre- 


sentation of Christian ideals.’’ 
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Acknowledgment af Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C.V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri ui 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,358.98; Rt. Rev. Bern. Hil- 
genberg, Ill., $2;. Rev. F. J. Remler, Mo., $1.73; Mrs. 
Gertrude Wandell, Ill., $1; Ray S. Heller, Minn., $2; 
St, Elizabeth Unit NCWU, Moodhead, Minn., $3; New 
Jersey Branch CCV, $300; Mrs. Frieda Felder, Ill., $1; 
Spaeth Family Foundation, (Mrs. Doran, Ga.), $2005 
Rev. Wm. A. Koenig, Pa., $100; Minnesota State 
Branch CCV, $500; Pennsylvania State Branch CCV, 
$5.50; St. Martin’s Soc., Tours, Texas, $5; St. Joseph’s . 
Soc., Cottonwood, Idaho, $8.25; Catholic State League 
of Texas, $172.20; Catholic Union of Illinois, $160; 
Assumption Holy Name Soc., Syracuse, N. YY.) Se 
J. Esswein, Mo., $5; Total to and including June 30, | 
1951, $6,885.66. 

Chaplains’ Aid Fund A) 

Previously reported: $1,132.58; CWU of New York, | 
Inc., N. Y., $25; Mrs. Marie Schwarz, N. Y., ay 
St. Elizabeth Unit NCWU, Moorhead, Minn., $1; St. 
Francis de Sales Benevy. Society, St. Louis, $7; Mr. : 
and Mrs. Frank Schartz, Kansas, $15; Total to and 
including June 30, 1951, $1,183.58. ; 

Christmas Collection i 

Previously reported: $3,727.25; Peter Berger, N. Y., 
$2.50; Rev. Bertrand Brookman, Pa., $10; Sr. Holy 
Name Society, Coplay, Pa., $10; Rev. Charles Schmitt, — 
Mo., $5; Br. 34 C. K. of St. George, Johnstown, Pa., 
$15; Mrs. M. Beckerle, Mo., $1; Total to and including { 
June 30, 1951, $3,770.75. 4 

Expansion Fund xs 

Previously reported: $1,425.00; Wm. V. Dielmann, Jr., 
S. Joseph Dielmann and Henrietta Dielmann-Galle, for | 
“In Memoriam” of their parents Mr. and Mrs. Wm. V. 
Dielmann, Sr. (Mrs. Anna Teresa), late of San An- 
tonio, Texas, $200; Total to and including June 30, 
1951, $1,625.00. a 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported, $25,731.10; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,468; Interest Income, $35; From 
children attending, $1,985.96; Total to and including 
June 30, 1951, $29,220.06. ~ae 

European Relief = 

Previously reported: $3,988.22; St. Francis Convent, | 
Springfield, Ill., $20; Henry Seng, Ind., $2.50; A. J. 
Loeffler, Minn., $5; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $20; Total | 
to and including June 30, 1951, $4,035.72. - me 

Catholic Missions er 

Previously reported: $10,188.21; Miss M. H. Pikunas, 
INS eee nD St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $165; 
St. Joseph’s Hospice, Louisville, O., $1; St. Francis 
Hospital, Lynwood, Calif., $10; Rt. Rev. Joseph A, 
Vogelweid, Mo., $80; Mrs. C. B. Tupper, N. Y., $255, 
F. X. Fetsch, Colo., $2; CWU of New York, Inc., N. y 
$5; St. Francis de Sales Society, St. Paul, Minn., 


$12; William J. Sullivan, Ill, $40; Mrs. A. M. Me 
Garry, Mo., $10; New York Local CCV, $3;>Ae 


Loeffler, Minn., $5; Mrs. A. Prange, 
Martin Greven, Ind., $3; Anna Streech, Minn., $5; St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Alaska, $5; Mrs. Frieda Felder, 
Calif., $10; N. N. Mission Fund, $45; St. Gertrude’s. 
Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $10; F. P. Kenkel, Mo., - 
$5; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $50; Jr. Group CWU of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $103; W. M. Metzger, Mo., $5; Mrs. 
He < Hee Cane Me ; Miss D. Reger, Calif., 

; Interest Income, $50; Total to and includine June 
30, 1951, $10,927.01 4 0 oe meee 


Mo., $5; Mrs. 


